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Editorial Notes and Comments 





The July, 1953, issue of Public Person- 
nel Review contained an article “What 
Kind of Job Evaluation?” by Leland D. 
Lutz and a reply “What Kind of Job Eval- 
uation? A Reply” by Edward N. Hay. Mr. 
Lutz now submits a brief comment on the 
Hay article. 





It is difficult to reply to “A Reply” which 
replies to everything except the two specific 
criticisms that were made of the respondent. It 
is unfortunate, from the standpoint of the ad- 
vancement of the social sciences, that there is 
an emotive factor which handicaps the devel- 
opment of an objective approach to problems 
in this field. This emotive factor, lacking in the 
physical sciences, limits the data which the 
analyst will cognize, and, to the degree that he 
does not consciously attempt to allow for it, it 
acts as a blinder to all data which does not con- 
firm his preconceived estimates. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to review 
the extensive writings of the editor of the Per- 
sonnel Journal over the past fifteen years will 
find an interesting illustration of F.S.C. North- 
rops’ observation in The Logic of the Sciences 
and the Humanities: 


The most difficult portion of any inquiry is in its 
instigation. One may have the most rigorous of 
methods during the later stages of an investigation, 
but if a false or superficial beginning has been 
made, rigor later on will never retrieve the situa- 
tion, 


The basic misunderstanding stems from the 
inability to appreciate the distinction between 
the qualitative problems of value and the 
quantitative processes of measurement. A case 
in point is the article “A Reply” which would 
seem to suggest rather strongly that there are 


certain qualitative aspects to “experience” 
which cannot be measured or evaluated by 
quantitative measures alone. 

The development of the profile method of 
evaluation is based on the assumption that 
“anything that can be observed can be meas- 
ured.” It is also noted that the essential differ- 
ence between high level jobs and low level jobs 
is the difference between conception, creation, 
and direction versus execution. Only the un- 
sophisticated would claim to be able to measure 
quantitatively the worth of an idea. 

Psychological research has shown that the 
reliable discrimination in the exercise of judg- 
ment is limited to several degrees on a con- 
tinuum. The 15% interval concept used in the 
profile method gives the appearance of more 
definiteness and simplicity than is warranted 
by the assumptions involved in the concept. 
And the extension of the continuum in “15%” 
steps ad infinitum in qualitative discrimination 
violates the psychological basis of the concept. 

The most important question in constructing 
a job evaluation plan is to what degree quali- 
tative judgments are susceptible to quantita- 
tive mathematical treatment. Certainly no 
mathematical treatment of qualitative analysis 
can be any more valid than its qualitative base. 
Moreover, the premature use of such mathe- 
matical treatment without examining and 
clearly understanding the assumptions implicit 
in that mathematical treatment cannot fail to 
have a vitiating effect on the operation of such 
a plan. 

That these plans have had a pragmatic value 
as a means of providing a basis for agreement 
between management and labor cannot be 
denied. But intellectual honesty cannot con- 
ceive of mathematical treatment of qualitative 
data as a refinement of the scientific method.— 
LELAND D. Lutz. 
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University Assistance in Training 
Public Personnel... . . . . . LYNTON K. CALDWELL 





hy Is generally held that public agencies 
are, or should be, the best judges of 
their own training and educational needs, 
and usually they themselves can train 
most effectively their personnel to meet 
those needs. Why then university assist- 
ance in public personnel training? The 
general and obvious answer is that the 
training resources of public agencies are 
not always equal to the job-related educa- 
tional or training needs of their officers 
and employees. Finding it impractical or 
uneconomical to undertake their own 
training, both public agencies and private 
corporations and other organizations have 
sought university assistance. Agency re- 
sources have been supplemented by uni- 
versities in cooperative programs resulting 
in mutual benefit. 


Why University Assistance? 


Training by Public Agencies May Be 
Uneconomic.—Many public agencies, par- 
ticularly at the local level, are not large 
enough to justify full-time professional 
training personnel. Some of the larger 
units of government may have potentially 
all of the personnel needed for their train- 
ing purposes, but it is not always economi- 





@ LynTon K. CALDWELL is Professor of Politica] 
Science, Syracuse University and since 1947 has 
been associated with the New York State Public 
Administration Training Program. This article is 
the outgrowth of a panel discussion on “In-Service 
Training and the University” at the 1953 annual 
meeting of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration. In addition to the author, the following 
persons participated in the panel and assisted in 
the development of this article: Lashley G. Harvey, 
Boston University; Norton E. Long, Western Re- 
serve University; Lewis B. Sims, United States 
Public Health Service; Edwin O. Stene, University 
of Kansas; Stephen B. Sweeney, University of Penn- 
sylvania; and Kenneth O. Warner, Civil Service 
Assembly. Information and other assistance were 
generously provided also by a large number of 
public officials and university personnel in the 
United States and Canada. 
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cal to assign those people to training duties 
—to reorganize work units in order to make 
teachers out of technicians. Moreover, per- 
sonnel with common training needs may 
be employed by separate agencies scattered 
over an extensive area. 

A University May Be the Best Source of 
Training.—Apart from considerations of 
economics, universities are sometimes 
better equipped by the character of their 
functions and personnel to do the training 
job. An objective approach to agency prac- 
tice may be easier to secure from outside 
the agency or public service, and in some 
specialized areas, notably in scientific fields, 
the university frequently affords the best 
source of instruction and the most ade- 
quate facilities such as libraries and lab- 
oratories. 

In-service training provided by the pub- 
lic agency is chiefly intended to help the 
employee perform his immediate duties. 
Training for promotion and for supervis- 
ory or executive development, however, 
must deal with broader areas of experi- 
ence. In addition, the strengths, weaknesses, 
and potentialities of people with aptitude 
for administration vary considerably. 
Universities ordinarily can provide more 
readily than can public agencies the in- 
dividual approach needed for effective ex- 
ecutive development programs. 

Government Training Facilities May 
Be Unavailable or Unsuitable—Many 
states, provinces, and municipalities do 
not have personnel training facilities. Even 
where they are to some extent provided by 
civil service departments or other public 
agencies, assistance outside the framework 
of operating government may be pre- 
ferred. Top administration may lack con- 
fidence in the personnel training program; 
the program may not meet the immediate 
needs of the agency; department heads 
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may be unwilling to expose staff inadequa- 
cies to a central personnel agency with 
supervisory powers; and elective officials 
are sometimes reluctant to be “trained” by 
permanent staff personnel, preferring in- 
stead of secure information and educa- 
tional assistance outside their own organi- 
zations. 

Motives for Academic Cooperation.— 
Universities have frequently taken the in- 
itiative in organizing their facilities better 
to meet the training needs of government. 
State-supported universities in particular 
recognize an obligation to assist the pub- 
lic service. And universities may derive cer- 
tain advantages through collaboration 
with government, including the vitaliza- 
tion of their academic instructional pro- 
gram preparatory to public service, and 
the enriched practical experience which 
their faculty members derive from work- 
ing with public agencies. Considerations of 
prestige and public relations have also 
prompted university initiative; the state- 
supported institution finds it important 
to have friends in public office. Finally, 
while financial support for the types of 
public personnel training in which univer- 
sities engage is, for the most part, meager. 
It may in some cases assist a university to 
enlarge its facilities in a particular area of 
education through the addition of faculty 
members and the acquisition of books, 
documents, or equipment otherwise unob- 
tainable. 


How Universities Have Helped 


Tuts article is concerned _ primarily 
with planned cooperation between gov- 
ernment and university in the training 
of on-the-job public personnel. Little at- 
tention will be given to university courses 
offered outside a formalized relationship 
with public agencies. Space limitations do 
not permit mention of all relevant pro- 
grams, and the illustrations, intended to 
describe the types and methods of planned 
cooperation, by no means include all con- 


tributions which universities are making 
to public personnel training. 

Training for Local Government Person- 
nel.—Almost every state university and 
numbers of private institutions provide 
some kind of training assistance for local 
government personnel. In some cases, this 
training constitutes a major, but not exclu- 
sive, purpose of a special and continuing 
institution with permanent staff and facili- 
ties. The Institute of Government at the 
University of North Carolina and the In- 
stitute of Local and State Government at 
the University of Pennsylvania operate as 
distinct units within the universities. 
Their facilities are available to local gov- 
ernments on a year-round basis. 

One form of assistance to the training of 
local government personnel is the monthly 
periodical which explains legislative 
changes and new administrative proce- 
dures, and facilitates exchange of views on 
a variety of practical problems. Popular 
Government published by the Institute of 
Government of the University of North 
Carolina, and Municipal Government 
issued by the Associated Institutes of Gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania Universities 
(established jointly by the institutes of 
local government at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and the University of Pittsburgh) il- 
lustrate a type of assistance that can best 
be performed by permanent institutions 
with their own full-time staff. 

Training assistance to local officials and 
employees has also been provided in the 
form of periodic (usually annual) short 
courses or institutes. A conference course 
for elective county officers has been offered 
annually at Michigan State College. The 
University of Kansas provides short 
courses which draw attendance from many 
local units, and it assists in the establish- 
ment of local training programs offered 
by local officials or public school teachers. 
The short courses are offered on the uni- 
versity campus and vary in length from 
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two days per year for city clerks and county 
clerks to four days for city managers and 
ten days for policemen. The University of 
Manitoba, in collaboration with the Pro- 
vincial Department of Municipal Affairs 
and the Manitoba Municipal Secretary- 
Treasurers Association, offered this year, 
for the sixth time, a one-week course in 
municipal administration and public fi- 
nance for local officials. 

Training Programs in Metropolitan 
Areas.—More varied types of public per- 
sonnel training assistance are usually pro- 
vided by universities in larger metropoli- 
tan centers where there are considerable 
concentrations of public employees. In the 
District of Columbia area and in New 
York City, colleges and universities pro- 
vide a great variety of specialized training 
relative to the public service. Among these, 
the programs which appear to be most 
directly designed to meet on-the-job train- 
ing needs are those offered by The Ameri- 
can University in Washington and by New 
York University in New York City. 

A unique contribution to public person- 
nel training is the Graduate School of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
established in 1921 to help attract out- 
standing people to the federal service in 
Washington. Started primarily for Depart- 
ment of Agriculture personnel, it now 
serves persons from all branches of the 
federal service and from private employ- 
ment. Neither a university nor strictly a 
government in-service training agency, the 
Graduate School is a largely self-support- 
ing school for higher education governed 
by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; but it has met 
needs for job-related training which 
neither universities nor the public service 
have supplied. For example, it offers 
highly specialized courses in federal pur- 
chasing, property, and auditing proce- 
dures. A course in fundamentals of 
telephony has been organized to meet 
personnel training needs of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. A course 


in aerial photography interpretation was 
established to assist the military and other 
agencies of the federal government now 
making and using maps on an unprece- 
dented scale. 

The Institute of Public Service, estab- 
lished in 1950 at Boston University, works 
with the evening division of the University 
to plan and provide instruction and guid- 
ance for the more than 100,000 govern- 
ment employees in the Boston metropoli- 
tan area. Organized within the Bureau of 
Public Administration of Boston Univer- 
sity, the Institute has no separate full-time 
staff. Administration and instruction is 
drawn from the regular departmental 
faculties. Certificates are awarded upon 
successful completion of specified curri- 
cula which currently include public ad- 
ministration; municipal administration; 
financial administration; personnel man- 
agement and supervision; and criminol- 
ogy. 

Early in 1953 Boston University con- 
cluded an agreement with the Graduate 
School of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the cooperative establish- 
ment of noncredit educational programs 
for federal employees in the Boston area. 
With the advice and assistance of the Fed- 
eral Personnel Council of Boston, this 
special program was initiated during the 
second semester of 1952-53. Courses are 
given in techniques for effective supervi- 
sion of personnel; position classification in 
the federal service; and federal accounting 
procedures. The courses are also open to 
state and local government personnel. 

In Cleveland, a program for training in 
public service is being developed by West- 
ern Reserve University in cooperation 
with the governments of the city of Cleve- 
land, Cuyahoga County, and some of the 
larger suburban municipalities. The proj- 
ect calls for the establishment of intern- 
ships at several different levels of govern- 
ment for young men and women of excep- 
tional promise who have completed their 
undergraduate studies. The internships 
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involve a work-study combination which 
leads to the Masters Degree. Like the 
Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration, offered by the 
universities of Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee in cooperation with public 
agencies, the Cleveland program is inter- 
mediate between pre-service and in-service 
training. Its inclusion here is appropriate 
as an illustration of a way in which cooper- 
ative public personnel training programs 
may be organized to serve the variety of 
governmental units characteristic of Amer- 
ican metropolitan communities. 

In the Los Angeles area, the School of 
Public Administration of the University of 
Southern California has for many years 
carried on an extensive series of programs 
relating to public service needs. Certificate 
programs, undergraduate sequences, and 
graduate degrees are offered. Special train- 
ing is available for firemen, law enforce- 
ment, and correctional officers. Of particu- 
lar assistance to public employees are the 
course offerings of the Civic Center Divi- 
sion of the University in downtown Los 
Angeles. 

New Facilities in Government Centers.— 
A third type of university assistance to 
public personnel training is illustrated by 
programs of advanced study established by 
universities in government centers where 
facilities for higher education have been 
inadequate. 

In Canada, Carleton College was estab- 
lished at Ottawa in 1942 as an evening 
school primarily to serve the interests of 
government employees. Until 1946, its 
teaching staff was made up largely of fed- 
eral government personnel. Aided by a 
private grant of funds, a school of public 
administration with a program leading to 
the Master of Arts degree is now being 
added. The public administration program 
at Carleton was developed by a faculty 
committeee in consultation with an ad- 
visory council of public officials. It is now 
being broadened to include representation 


from provincial governments and other 
Canadian universities. 

The New York State public administra- 
tion training program, established 
at the state capital in Albany in 1947, 
was in part designed to provide training 
of an advanced character not available 
through any of the several colleges 
and universities in the area. This pro- 
gram consists of two parts: (1) the 
Graduate Program in Public Adminis- 
tration offered jointly by New York 
University and Syracuse University which 
leads to the degree of Master of Public Ad- 
ministration, and (2) an annual state-ad- 
ministered public administration intern- 
ship program providing one year of on-the- 
job training for students who have had a 
year of graduate instruction in public ad- 
ministration or a related field. The intern- 
ship program is run by the state and is sup- 
ported entirely by state funds although 
university personnel have participated in 
the program both in advisory and instruc- 
tional capacities. The graduate program, 
on the other hand, has been administered 
primarily by the two private universities; 
since 1949 on the basis of a contract with 
the State University of New York. AIl- 
though the graduate courses are in part 
state-subsidized, they are open to federal 
and local government personnel and to 
persons in private employment. 

The program sponsored by the Civil 
Service Commission of Illinois in coopera- 
tion with the Division of University Exten- 
sion and the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Illinois is 
similar to the New York program. Since 
1943 the Commission has employed college 
graduates without advanced training or 
experience as personnel assistants and 
developed them through closely supervised 
work experienced and graduate training. 
The University assisted in this effort by 
providing a sequence of graduate courses 
in Springfield, although during the early 
years of this cooperative venture instruc- 
tion was not offered continuously. Per- 
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sons who successfully completed these 
courses over a three-year period, prepared 
an acceptable thesis, and passed a qualify- 
ing examination, received a Masters De- 
gree in Political Science without campus 
residence. In 1952, the Commission in- 
augurated a summer internship program 
for senior and graduate students from the 
various colleges and universities in Illinois 
who were in the upper 25, percent of their 
class. This program was just under way 
when legislative cuts in the state budget 
necessitated its abandonment. 

In 1949, Sacramento Chapter No. 2 
of the California State Employees Asso- 
ciation established a School of Govern- 
ment which itself offers no instruction but 
works with five educational institutions in 
the Sacramento area to develop courses 
and curricula helpful to public personnel. 
Through the School of Government, state 
employees also may secure counseling on 
courses of study best suited to their particu- 
lar needs. 

Special Services for Public Agencies.— 
A large number of educational institutions 
have, on occasion, provided special courses 
or institutes for public agencies, usually 
under contractual arrangement. Many of 
these are offered only to meet an immedi- 
ate need and are not repeated; others may 
be repeated periodically, and some are in- 
stitutionalized as permanent cooperative 
programs. Depending upon training re- 
quirements and location of the personnel, 
university services may be brought to the 
worker in the field or the worker may be 
brought to the university. 

Extension of university instruction over 
a wide geographic area is illustrated by the 
annual training courses offered in different 
parts of California by the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering of 
the University of California for employees 
of the state Division of Highways. 

A quite different circumstance in which 
university facilities are brought to public 
employees is the educational program of- 
fered by the University of California at 


Los Angeles for the United States Naval 
Ordnance Test Station near Inyokern, 
California. Here the personnel are concen- 
trated in a small but very isolated area. To 
make employment more attractive and to 
provide opportunity for constructive use 
of leisure time and for improvement of the 
technical and administrative personnel, 
the Navy has contracted with the Univer- 
sity to provide at the station regular col- 
lege instruction in engineering, physics, 
mathematics, and public administration. 
Similarly, isolated situations and the re- 
strictive character of employment have 
led to course offerings and other forms of 
training assistance by the University of 
Southern California and U.C.L.A. for state 
correction department employees at the 
Institution for Men at Chino. 

For certain types of training requiring 
instructional personnel and facilities 
which are in relatively short supply, 
trainees may be brought from considerable 
distances to a central place of instruction. 
In a Canadian training program for psy- 
chiatric nursing, trainees were sent from 
all parts of the country to London, On- 
tario, where the federal Department of 
Veterans Affairs, the School of Nursing at 
the University of Western Ontario, and the 
Westminster Veterans Hospital developed 
a three-way cooperative arrangement to 
prepare nurses for this specialized field of 
nursing for which experienced personnel 
could not be recruited. 

Special cooperative training arrange- 
ments have been established in a variety of 
subject-matter fields, several of which have 
already been mentioned; but illustration 
will here be drawn primarily with respect 
to administrative management and law 
enforcement. Special courses in manage- 
ment have been offered for city officials 
in New Orleans by Tulane University and 
in Philadelphia by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In matters of personnel training, 
the Managing Director of the City of 
Philadelphia is assisted in an advisory 
capacity by staff of the Institute of Local 
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and State Government. Personnel from the 
Institute work in the city departments 
helping administrators identify and plan 
to meet their personnel training needs. 
The Institute recently offered a special 
course in public administration for Phila- 
delphia department heads and their depu- 
ties. 

On the state and provincial level, a 
special course in administrative manage- 
ment has been offered by the University of 
Toronto for the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests; and the previously 
mentioned New York State Graduate Pro- 
gram in Public Administration is prima- 
rily designed to improve administrative 
management in the state service. 

Cooperative training for management at 
the federal level may be illustrated by the 
comptrollership programs of the United 
States Army and Navy. The Department of 
the Army has contracted with Syracuse 
University to establish a program in busi- 
ness and public administration to develop 
comptrollers of broad executive compe- 
tence. A similar program is offered by 
George Washington University for the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

One of the earliest fields of university- 
public agency cooperation in _ person- 
nel training was in law enforcement. Pro- 
grams for local, state, and federal law 
enforcement officers have been established 
in a number of universities. Among 
the cooperative programs undertaken 
on an institutionalized basis is the sum- 
mer Institute on Delinquency and Crime, 
jointly sponsored by the state of New 
York and St. Lawrence University. Now 
in its fourth year, the Institute con- 
sists of a full week of short courses which 
meet daily, a series of workshops, discus- 
sion periods, and evening sessions held on 
the campus of St. Lawrence University at 
Canton, New York. The Institute is 
planned cooperatively by representatives 
of several New York State agencies, includ- 
ing particularly the departments of Correc- 
tion, Mental Hygiene, Social Welfare, 


Civil Service, the Division of Parole, the 
New York State Youth Commission, and 
officers and faculty of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. 

In California, annual training confer- 
ences for law enforcement, protective, 
and correctional personnel are sponsored 
jointly by law enforcement and welfare 
agencies, the Schools of Social Welfare, 
and the Extension Divisions of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and at Los 
Angeles. Financial support is contributed 
by the state Youth Authority and several 
other governmental agencies including the 
state Department of Correction. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of 
Public Administration through its Delin- 
quency Control Institute carries on an ex- 
tensive training program co-sponsored by 
the Attorney-General of California, the 
California Sheriffs Association, the District 
Attorneys Association of California, the 
California Peace Officers Association, and 
the California Youth Authority. 

There are, of course, many other insti- 
tutes, special summer courses, and confer- 
ences offered by university schools of edu- 
cation, social work, public health, library 
science, and other professional disciplines. 
In training for teaching and educational 
administration, close relationships _ be- 
tween teachers colleges, universities, and 
state and local public school agencies are 
so common as hardly to require comment. 
Social work has also become an area of 
widespread university-public agency co- 
operation. 

New subject areas for cooperative train- 
ing are continually being identified. Em- 
ployment security and placement is an 
area of recent development. In 1950, the 
Canadian Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in cooperation with the schools of 
social work and business administration at 
the University of Toronto offered an inten- 
sive seven-weeks course to improve em- 
ployee performance in the Special Place- 
ments Division. Employees who received 
the initial training course at the university 
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subsequently conducted similar training 
courses for personnel in their regional and 
local offices. The California Department of 
Employment and its organized employees 
are currently developing a cooperative 
training program with the University of 
Southern California School of Public Ad- 
ministration. 


How Joint Programs Operate 
Sponsorship or initiation. Impetus for 
the establishment of joint programs may 
come from public agencies, from universi- 
ties, or from particular groups or associa- 
tions of public officials or employees. The 
official sponsor of a training program, how- 
ever, may not always be its initiator. Pre- 
vious planning may have been undertaken 
by a number of interested parties. Thus, 
the New York State public administration 
training program was established at the 
invitation of the Governor, but much of 
the groundwork for official state action 
was laid by public employee groups and 
university representatives. The Institute of 
Government in North Carolina was estab- 
lished privately and secured financial as- 
sistance from local governmental agencies 
before it received state or university spon- 
sorship and support. The University of 
Illinois courses at Springfield were ini- 
tiated on the invitation of the State Civil 
Service Commission, and the Sacramento 
School of Government was conceived by 
Sacramento Chapter No. 2 of the Cali- 
fornia Employees Association. 

Federal, state, and provincial govern- 
ments appear to take initiative in establish- 
ing cooperative programs more often than 
do local units of government (including 
even the larger cities). Initiative in the 
establishment of joint training programs 
for local government personnel is almost 
invariably reported as coming from the 
university or university faculty members. 
One possible explanation is that the larger 
state governments and federal agencies 
have personnel, financial resources, and ad- 
ministrative leadership adequate to as- 


sume responsibility for training programs, 
whereas in the smaller local units some or 
all of these assets may be lacking. Political 
indifference, straitened finances, and pre- 
occupation of local officials may account 
for the lack of initiative in many jurisdic- 
tions. 

Regardless of the initiative, joint or co- 
operative programs usually operate with 
joint sponsorship, although participation 
by public agencies may be largely confined 
to representation on advisory bodies. Pub- 
lic officials sometimes serve as advisors in 
an individual capacity, representative of 
but not representing their agencies. Such 
support is important, nevertheless, indicat- 
ing that the program has been developed 
with regard to the real needs of the public 
service and has the interest and approval 
of responsible public officials. 

Facilities and finance. Where universi- 
ties contract to offer specific job-centered 
courses for public agencies, all or a greater 
portion of the cost is usually assumed by 
the public agency. For job-related courses 
which are not considered an integral part 
of in-service training, substantial direct 
public financial assistance is exceptional, 
but classroom space, equipment, and other 
facilities have often been made available 
by public agencies. In many cooperative 
programs the direct instructional costs are 
paid for largely by fees from enrolled stu- 
dents. In a few scattered cases, public 
agencies have reimbursed employees for 
tuition charges in approved job-related 
courses, but this is not the general practice. 

Private endowment supports the train- 
ing program of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment, and provides basic financial 
support for the school of public adminis- 
tration now being established at Carleton 
College. These institutions, however, like 
many others, offer pre-service education as 
well as training for public personnel. 
Grants such as the Littauer fellowships in 
the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Public Administration help persons with 
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government experience obtain advanced 
education. But private funds available for 
the training of public personnel are ex- 
tremely limited. 

The United States Government has pro- 
vided limited funds for training people 
employed in service occupations which are 
trade and industrial in nature. These 
funds, formerly appropriated under the 
George-Deen Act, and since 1946 under 
the George-Barden Act, are administered 
by state boards for vocational education. 
Although the training must be of less than 
college grade, university facilities are often 
used to teach such groups as firemen, plant 
maintenance men, persons concerned with 
water supply, sewage disposal, and con- 
struction and repair of streets and high- 
ways. 

Public personnel in certain professional 
and scientific fields may secure advanced 
training, some of which is provided 
through universities, under fellowships or 
traineeships financed by such United States 
agencies as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, and the Veterans Administration. 
Few of the federal training programs are 
restricted to public employees, but in some 
of them public employees predominate. 
Cooperation between the United States 
government and universities expressly for 
public personnel training is substantially 
confined to contractual relations between 
federal agencies and universities for speci- 
fied educational or training services. 

Instructional content and personnel. 
Arrangements for determining the char- 
acter of instruction range from almost ex- 
clusive university responsibility to that of 
certain job-centered or job-related courses 
in which the objectives, content, and 
method are almost altogether prescribed 
by the public agency. Most cooperative 
programs fall between these extremes with 
some formalized system for sharing respon- 
sibility and for exchange of views. 


Advisory councils or committees consist- 
ing of public officials, and often including 
university representatives, business, and 
civic leaders, is a characteristic device for 
pulling together the objectives, content, 
and methods of the instructional program. 
Details of instruction, however, are usually 
left to the university or to a working com- 
mittee of university faculty and public per- 
sonnel. At Boston University an advisory 
council of executives and a working com- 
mittee of public employees has proved so 
successful in the cooperative program with 
the Graduate School of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that this ar- 
rangement is being extended to the Insti- 
tute of Public Service. The Western Re- 
serve program for the Cleveland area has 
an advisory committee of public officials 
and business leaders. The New York State 
public administration training program is 
under the general supervision of a sponsor- 
ing committee of state and university offi- 
cials appointed by the Governor. A sub- 
committee of deputies for the sponsoring 
committee carries on much of the detailed 
work. In California, the Sacramento 
School of Government has from the begin- 
ning been administered by a committee of 
members of the Sacramento Chapter No. 2 
of the California State Employees Associa- 
tion. As in New York, the actual direction 
of instruction is in the hands of cooperat- 
ing educational institutions. In virtually 
every joint-training program there is sub- 
stantial consultation between university 
and public agency representatives regard- 
ing curriculum and the content of instruc- 
tion. 

Instructional participation by public 
officials in institutes, conferences, and uni- 
versity classes is characteristic of nearly all 
cooperative programs. In university degree 
programs instruction is primarily offered 
by university faculty members. In short 
courses or institutes of a job-centered char- 
acter, teaching by public officials is more 
common. Teaching job-centered or job-re- 
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lated subjects to adult and experienced 
practitioners offers a challenge quite differ- 
ent from that encountered in the typical 
campus classroom. The teacher needs to 
know enough of the language, the prob- 
lems, and the probable biases of the practi- 
tioner to establish a profitable flow of com- 
munication. Successful instructional pro- 
grams therefore frequently combine care- 
fully selected government and academic 
instructional personnel, and give equally 
careful attention to the selection of teach- 
ing methods and materials. 

Accrediting and_ certification. 
tangible evidence of completion charac- 
terizes most cooperative programs. Here a 
distinction must be made between non- 
credit training and courses involving uni- 
versity credit. Noncredit instruction may 
be organized solely on the basis of public 
personnel needs and its successful comple- 
tion is frequently recognized by certifi- 
cate. Standardized requirements for col- 
lege credit courses make noncredit instruc- 
tion more adaptable to many public serv- 
ice needs. Absence of college credit may 
lower prestige value in the minds of some 
public officials and employees, but the 
reverse may also be true—particularly 
when the noncredit instruction is designed 
for a specific public agency need, or among 
persons to whom academic is synonymous 
with impractical. 

But noncredit instruction is not always 
free from difficulty. The Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission at one time purchased 
noncredit courses from the University of 
Illinois tailor-made to fit specific state re- 
quirements. To offset a portion of the in- 
struction costs a nominal tuition fee was 
collected by the state from employees who 
enrolled for the courses. Under this ar- 
rangement state employees were able to get 
noncredit training at much lower rates 
than the university standard fees for sim- 
ilar courses. Although satisfactory to the 
Civil Service Commission, this arrange- 
ment was discontinued by the university 


Some 


because of conflict with enrollees in classes 
not thus subsidized. 

Where college credit courses are in- 
volved there may be problems in 
the reconciliation of academic require- 
ments and public service needs. Universi- 
ties that have seriously entered the field 
of public service training have had to ap- 
proach realistically the question of aca- 
demic standards. In the public administra- 
tion programs sponsored by the states of 
New York and of Illinois, graduate 
degrees may be obtained without cus- 
tomary campus residence. In both cases, 
however, state library facilities and the 
archival resources of the state departments 
and agencies have provided facilities for 
study and research in government which 
are equal or superior to those on most uni- 
versity campuses. In the New York State 
Graduate Program in Public Administra- 
tion there has been since initiation of the 
program a senior member of the faculty 
of Syracuse University resident in Albany, 
and a university office is maintained in the 
State Education Building. 

Review and evaluation. Evaluation of 
the training effort usually occurs somehow 
—but it is not necessarily systematic or 
cooperative, and the parties concerned are 
not always able to benefit from it. A con- 
siderable amount of informal review and 
evaluation occurs among students, instruc- 
tors, university officers, and public officials. 
This is not without advantage because 
criticism of this sort is a continually recur- 
ring process and is less likely to run into 
the obstacles which are inherent in formal 
evaluations where objective review may be 
prevented by personal or political con- 
siderations, and where the human inclina- 
tion to self-praise and empire building may 
find opportunities for outlet. Nevertheless, 
there is in many cases real need for defining 
more sharply the goals and necessary con- 
ditions for university training of public 
personnel and for developing more objec- 
tive criteria for the selection of instruc- 
tional methods and personnel. 
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Some Characteristics of Cooperative 
Programs 

SEVERAL observations may now be drawn 
characterizing the current state of public 
agency-university cooperation in public 
personnel training. Initiative in es- 
tablishing cooperative programs usually 
comes from federal, state and provincial 
agencies for their own personnel, and 
largely from universities where local gov- 
ernment personnel are concerned (al- 
though associations of local officials fre- 
quently co-sponsor training programs). 
Many cooperative relationships appear to 
be periodic, informal, or experimental; 
many are established on an ad hoc basis. 
The best developed programs, however, 
appear to be those wherein the public 
agency-university relationship has been 
institutionalized and financial support is 
provided on a continuing basis. 

Institutionalized programs 
grouped into two general classes. One 
group includes primarily coordinating 
organizations established to marshal aca- 
demic resources better to meet public per- 
sonnel training needs. This coordinating 
function may be performed within the 
university structure, as at Boston Univer- 
sity, or outside of but in close relation to 
educational institutions, as at Sacramento. 
The second group are separate and self- 
contained establishments which may oper- 
ate within the regular structure of the 
university but which possess their own per- 
sonnel, teaching program, and facilities, 
sometimes including buildings. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Institute of Gov- 
ernment and the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment are of this type. Schools of public 
administration in a number of universities 
approximate this pattern of organization. 

Direct public financial aid for coopera- 
tive training is usually confined to reim- 
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bursement of universities for specific serv- 
ices rendered. However, at least in the 
case of programs in which state or provin- 
cial universities participate, general tax 
support for the universities provides in- 
direct financial assistance. Instruction in 
job-related courses is sometimes partially 
subsidized by public agencies, but except 
in specifically job-centered courses (such as 
those offered for policemen and firemen) 
public personnel are usually expected to 
pay at least a minimum tuition fee even in 
courses closely related to job requirements. 

The degree of government participation 
varies with programs, but almost always 
includes representation on advisory coun- 
cils or committees. Some advisory bodies 
are largely formalities, others are active 
working groups. But they all signify in 
principle, at least, that university assist- 
ance in public personnel training requires 
the interest, support, and counsel of public 
officials. 

Cooperative training programs have 
flourished only where there has been re- 
ceptivity both in the university and in the 
public service. Few of the cooperative re- 
lationships described in this article ante- 
date the past two decades. Many appear to 
have been stimulated by the generally in- 
creased emphasis on employee training 
which accompanied and followed World 
War II. The increasing number and va- 
riety of joint ventures indicate continuing, 
widespread, and growing interest in the 
possibilities of university-public agency 
cooperative training. Whether all of these 
cooperative programs provide in-service 
training in the customary sense is in part a 
matter of definition. But all of them pro- 
vide job-related training for personnel in 
service, and in this sense contribute to the 
ultimate objective of public personnel 
training: improvement in the administra- 
tion of government. 
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HE administrative head of any depart- 
g pate may permit any employees of 
the department to take brief rest periods 
during any working day at such times and 
of such duration as will in his judgment re- 
sult in an increase in their work output 
and thus promote efficiency and economy 
in the conduct of city business. . . .” 

So reads an ordinance passed in April, 
1952, by the Los Angeles City Council. 

On the face of it, here is an enlightened 
employer preparing to give workers some- 
thing extra, which will also work for the 
employer’s benefit. Actually, this ordi- 
nance constituted belated recognition of 
a practice which—if previous law were 
closely scanned—had been illegal. 

This may be a capsule history of the 
postwar coffee break phenomenon: the 
tardy recognition by management of a 
well established custom. 


What Started the Coffee Break? 
Tue above reference to the “‘postwar coffee 
break” should not be taken to mean that 
it goes back no further than that. Quite 
the contrary. 

Witness the pamphlet, Rest-Pauses in In- 
dustry, published in London in 1927 and 
prepared by the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board. This report of practice and 
experiment confined itself to factory con- 
ditions. It summarized: “In general, it may 
be stated with confidence that in all forms 
of repetitive handwork, the introduction 
of suitable rests will result in a total in- 
crease in production varying from two to 
five percent. It is frequently found that the 
introduction of suitable rests not only in- 
creases output, but also has a favorable 
effect upon the quality of work done.” 

Rest-Pauses in Industry is far from a 
pioneer work. Numerous citations attest to 
a rich literature of experiment and survey, 
going back at least as far as Taylor’s work 
in 1911. In all probability, the rest pause as 
a production stimulus goes back as far as 
the industrial revolution. 
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But what of a rest pause for the benefit 
of the worker, production be hanged? 

In 1932, formal orders of the California 
State Industrial Welfare Commission cov- 
ered the employment of women in virtu- 
ally all fields except domestic work and 
agriculture. These orders provided then, 
and still provide, that women be given a 
rest period of ten minutes for every four 
hours, or major fraction of four hours, 
which they work. 

But do these two approaches—one 
springing from efficiency and the other 
from concern for the worker’s welfare— 
explain the modern-day coffee break? 
Probably not. 

Ask a hundred employers whose em- 
ployees take coffee breaks why the custom 
is permitted. Higher production? Maybe, 
but not ten of the hundred will have even 
approached the actual measurement under 
any kind of controlled conditions! Tender 
solicitude for the worker? Well, certainly 
not in those words. More likely the typical 
reaction would be that it’s pretty much a 
universal custom. The workers are going 
to try to take coffee breaks anyhow, and 
you might as well formalize and control 
such things rather than hide your head 
in the sand. 

We can puzzle a little over the rapid 
growth of the coffee break immediately 
following World War I. ‘Ten million men 
served in the armed forces over a five-year 
period. Coffee, and lots of it, has been the 
standby of the American Navy since Jose- 
phus Daniels forbade anything stronger 
while afloat. The regulars of the U. S. 
Army habitually put headquarters close 
to the mess hall and the coffee pot; the ex- 
panded Army followed the custom of the 
régulars and fell out for coffee when the 
situation permitted. 

Ten million men returned to civilian 
jobs after the war, and it is more than co- 
incidence that, when they did, the coffee 
break habit spread into virtually every of- 
fice, store, and factory. 
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How Prevalent Is the Coffee Break? 


WE HAVE talked of the coffee break as a 
widespread custom. Most of us, as indi- 
viduals, find that our observations offer 
confirmation. But do the cold facts of sur- 
veys give us any different picture? 

In the Los Angeles area, the Community 
Personnel Practices Survey offers the best 
available summary of information on 
fringe benefits. The survey is conducted by 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. The October, 1952, survey covered 
304 firms that employ 335,000 persons. 
These firms were asked, among other 
things, whether their employees were given 
rest periods, and the duration and fre- 
quency of the rest periods authorized. 

The employers of 320,000 persons re- 
sponded to questions on rest periods. Of 
these workers, 47,463 (a little less than 
15%), were not authorized to take rest pe- 
riods. Male employees were authorized 
rest periods less frequently than females; 
only 1% of the female employees were not 
given rest periods. 

These employees were grouped further 
as to whether they were paid a salary or 
paid by the hour, and whether employed 
in manufacturing or nonmanufacturing 
industries. The salaried males in manufac- 
turing industries were those most often not 
given rest periods; 37% of this group were 
not authorized rest periods. 

Bear in mind, however, that these are 
the figures given by the employers them- 
selves. We can say that rest periods are 
specifically authorized for 85% of all of 
the employees covered. But what of the un- 
official coffee break? If drugstore or lunch 
room facilities are reasonably accessible, 
and if the work situation—not the com- 
pany policy—permits, it is safe to say that 
a substantial share of this underprivileged 
fraction probably enjoys a coffee break 
without benefit of sanction. 

This same survey showed that the 10- 
minute twice-a-day coffee break was the 
mode; of the 320,000 workers covered, 
181,000 were given 10-minutes midmorn- 
ing and midafternoon for rest or coffee 
breaks. 

On a national basis, George Gallup finds 
lower, but still impressive, figures. In an 


American Institute of Public Opinion 
news release dated June 14, 1953, he re- 
ports that 49% of the nation’s employed, 
excepting farmers, get a coffee break. 

Gallup went to the employees. His ques- 
tion was this one: “At your place of work, 
are employees given time off in the morn- 
ing or afternoon for coffee, refreshments, 
or rest?” His replies were totaled as fol- 
lows: 


MES PIPER ONIRIELO 5) fel rer cvers asccsceres onecoreen teers 10%, 
GS ATA CARLOTINOON. 0: 6:cs.i60. as 6x0. eva locevosas ee eave 3% 
Both morning and afternoon ........... 36% 

J ~ 107 
HNO peter: ota s uiev shave More vernney Se ie eat ee Baes 


Again, in these figures we have, by the 
nature of the question, the prevalence of 
the coffee break with official blessing. 
There is room to speculate how many 
workers are not “given” coffee breaks, but 
take them anyhow. 

Gallup also reports that the median av- 
erage time-out was 15 minutes, adding only 
that the time allowance ranged from a few 
minutes to a maximum of almost an hour 
per period. This is at variance with the 
Los Angeles survey, which showed 20 min- 
utes as the longest authorized break. 


Tardy Recognition of a Custom 
WE PREDICTED at the outset that the post- 
war coffee break may be, on the part of the 
fellows who sign the pay checks, formal au- 
thorization of an already existing custom. 
In other words, the habit was there, and 
it was simpler to approve and control it 
than to kill it and give it a decent burial. 

Go back to the case of Los Angeles City 
for a moment. Remember that the execu- 
tive in government can do only what the 
law says he can do, while his brother in 
industry can do anything except what the 
law prohibits. 

Up to April, 1952, the Los Angeles City 
departments operated under an ordinance 
that regulated working time and similar 
matters and gave department managers no 
authority to permit coffe breaks. Conceiv- 
ably, they could legally have split the 
lunch hour or extended the working time, 
but it hadn’t been done. 

The record is to be found in Council 
File 48,599. First, the Council by resolu- 
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tion asked the City Administrative Officer 
to make recommendations “that will pro- 
vide greater efficiency in city government 
so the abuses of some employees using the 
city hall cafeteria will be corrected.” 

The City Administrative Officer did. 
First he took a look at the cash register 
receipts in the cafeteria, which is run by 
the employee association independently of 
the city government. He found that the 
customer count in midmorning and mid- 
afternoon rivalled the luncheon crowd. 
Then he checked with other government 
agencies and private employers, and found 
that the coffee break was beyond doubt an 
established custom. These things he duly 
reported. He pointed out that department 
managers who adhered strictly to law per- 
mitted no rest period. Many departments, 
he found, either permitted or tolerated rest 
periods. He summarized: 


In my opinion, the present condition is an 
untenable one. . . . The present provisions of 
the ordinance should be changed in the light 
of what would appear to be prevailing working 
conditions in other businesses and governmen- 
tal jurisdictions. 


The council responded with its ordi- 
nance permitting coffee breaks, adding 
that departmental administration of rest 
periods would be subject to the review of 
the City Administrative Officer with an eye 
to uniformity. 

This is a clear case of first the custom, 
then recognition, and finally authorization 
and control. 

But is this typical of the way coffee 
breaks have grown? 

Hear J. B. Andrews, international pres- 
ident of the National Office Management 
Association, as he is quoted in the April, 
1953, issue of Office Executive: 


U. S. industry was faced with the same prob- 
lems of wasted time that now exasperate the 
new national administration. But industry 
turned the coffee break into a plus by regulat- 
ing it as carefully as any other phase of office 
or plant management. . . . Business and in- 
dustry have learned that this brief respite 
from work can do so much for productivity 
and morale. 


Or read the August, 1952, issue of Man- 


agement Record, published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board: 


The theme song is changing. “How can we 
curb it?” is giving way to “What's the best way 
of handling it?” And the “it” refers to that 
midmorning habit—the coffee break—a fast- 
growing custom which is helping to boost cof- 
fee into the number one United States import 
spot. 

Of course this isn’t a universal trend. There 
are still plenty of firms which say “nix” to the 
second breakfast idea. But others now view 
with wide-open eyes a practice which they 
formerly vetoed or allowed to exist only in 
surreptitious fashion. 


This doesn’t sound much like scientific 
Management inaugurating, after experi- 
ment, a practice designed to step up pro- 
duction. 


Pros and Cons 


IF THE coffee break were of itself a subject 
of basic policy, such as a public personnel 
agency must establish when it decides be- 
tween broad and narrow job classifications, 
then a mustering of the advantages and 
disadvantages, and the weighing of alter- 
natives, would be perfectly appropriate. 

But the coffee break is not this kind of 
an animal at all. It would seldom be found 
as an employee or union demand of the 
same magnitude as its fellows in the fringe 
benefit category such as vacations with pay, 
retirement systems, or paid holidays. 

Instead, the coffee break is much more 
likely to get on the management confer- 
ence table as a problem. It may appear as 
a furtive custom to be crushed through a 
memorandum to supervisors. More prob- 
ably, it may arise as a tolerated practice 
which has now resulted in inequities. 

But when the subject comes up, and 
however it arises, there are a few questions 
to be answered. As a substitute for formal 
pros and cons, perhaps these are worth 
consideration. 

Put yourself behind the desk of City 
Manager X, responsible to a city council 
for the operation of typical departments 
of a fair-sized city. Put on the middle of 
your clean desk-top the request of the city 
engineer to give his people 10-minute 
breaks midmorning and midafternoon. 
Read between the lines of his neatly- 
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worded memorandum, and discover that 
it says in effect: “Some of the other boys 
have okayed coffee breaks without your 
approval; a good many of my people are 
taking coffee breaks even though I've 
frowned on it.”” You have the authority to 
act. You realize that your final answer had 
better be a letter to each department head, 
after a discussion with your council. 

You, Mr. Manager, are going to have to 
ask yourself some questions. Not all of 
them are going to have crisp, accurate an- 
swers, either. Here they are: 


1. What is private industry in my area 
doing about coffee breaks? 

You can get an answer to this one, and 
we have shown what it will probably be. 
The question is important for the simple 
reason that public service is not the place 
to pioneer for employee privilege. Too 
many of your taxpaying voters are still 
convinced that public employees are lazy 
incompetents who couldn’t get a job any- 
where else. 

2. If we formally ban coffee breaks, can 
we make it stick without exception? 

The answer is probably “No.” You can 
make it stick for the people who work un- 
der close supervision, all right. But the 
building inspector who travels from job 
to job will stop at a drug store for coffee 
and doughnuts, and no one will be the 
wiser. The police station may easily have 
a coffee pot on a hot plate in a back room, 
at least for the graveyard shift. So will 
your sewage treatment plant. And so it 
goes. 

3. What will be the effect on morale if 
we ban coffee breaks? 

This is your question to guess on. No 
outsider can tell you, and you can’t be 
sure. But you'll want to remember that 
inequities in working conditions and vari- 
ations in the enforcement of rules are 
likely to be troublesome morale factors, 
more so than fairly stringent regulations 
which are uniformly enforced. 

4. Will we actually get an increase in 
efficiency and output if we formally au- 
thorize coffee breaks or rest periods? 

Get out the crystal ball again, Mr. Man- 
ager. Unless, of course, you have a com- 
plete work measurement and cost account- 


ing program, with the uncontrolled factors 
fully evaluated, and the results accurate 
to one or two percent. And if you have, a 
fortune awaits you elsewhere. 

5. If we okay coffee breaks, how long 
and how often should they be? 

You'll want to know again the practice 
in your area, and you may want to leave de- 
tails to your departments. We’ve seen that 
the 10-minute midmorning and midafter- 
noon arrangement is usual. 

6. Can we control coffee breaks, if they 
are authorized? 

The answer from the experience of 
others is, “Yes.” To do so may not be 
simple. It may involve providing some 
space and facilities where they do not now 
exist. It will need supervisory attention. 
But it can be done. 

There may be other questions you'll 
want to answer, too. In any event, the 
answers to those above and some others 
like them will give you, for your situation, 
the pros and cons of the coffee break. 


The Problem of Control 
THE administrative control of coffee 
breaks poses no problems that super- 
visors and executives have not met in other 
forms. Most important is to realize that 
there is a problem of control which must 
be solved. 

It appears that the coffee break should 
be short, say 10 minutes. During this time 
the worker must get to and return from 
the place where coffee or other refresh- 
ments are available and still have time to 
down his coffee and perhaps light a ciga- 
rette. 

Fortunate is the office or plant with its 
own cafeteria only a few paces away from 
the desks or machines. Or the place with 
a lunch counter next door. With such ar- 
rangements the employer has no problem 
of furnishing and underwriting the neces- 
sary facilities. 

For most establishments, however, the 
problem of control goes hand in hand 
with the problem of facilities. Seeing that 
the necessary facilities exist may require 
some initial and recurring out-of-pocket 
expense for the outfit which has just 
okayed the coffee break. 
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The method of taking the break and 
controlling it must vary with the location 
and type of activity. 

With facilities available, the tabulating 
machine room may simply shut off the 
power for 10 minutes. Every employee 
takes his break at that time, and there’s an 
end of it. 

In a drafting room isolated from the 
public, it may be possible—and the drafts- 
men may prefer—to have coffee or soft 
drinks brought direct to each employee at 
his table. 

At a public counter or a teller’s window, 
where the taxpayer or customer expects 
prompt service and a business-like attitude, 
the coffee break must be rotated. Service 
must be continued without interruption 
or decreased efficiency. Good public rela- 
tions, too, demands that the coffee be 
served away from such a place. Fresh 
brewed coffee has a distinctive aroma that 
floats easily over a partition or a row of 
files. It may not be a pieasant smell, either, 
to a man who is cooling his heels while 
waiting for a clerk to help him. 

W:th due regard for the situation, a sign- 
in sheet may be wise, for the sake of the 
record even if no time-keeping problem is 
present. This is more likely where the work 
makes it necessary for employees to relieve 
one another and rotate coffee breaks. 


This Matter of Facilities 


CONSIDERABLE detail on how _ various 
companies have provided for coffee break 
facilities is given in the August, 1952, issue 
of Management Record. What follows 
here is merely a suggestive summary of the 
kinds of facilities sometimes used. 


1. Vending machines.—These are avail- 
able for coffee—with cream, sugar, neither, 
or both—using special paper cups. They 
are expensive, and if provided by an 
entrepreneur may need _ high-volume 


round-the-clock patronage to sustain. 
2. Company cafeteria.—If close at hand, 
this is an ideal arrangement. A collateral 


effect is that the company cafeteria usually 
loses money if it is a one-meal operation; 
the coffee break patronage at either side 
of the peak period may be all that’s needed 
to take the cafeteria out of the red. 

3. Commissary carts.—Mobile carts, per- 
haps operated out of a company cafeteria 
too distant for coffee-break use, are the 
answer in some companies. Such an ar- 
rangement may be a boon to a production 
shop. 

4. Coffee rooms.—Convenient small 
rooms, provided by management but 
equipped and operated by the employees 
themselves, are now typical of many small 
offices and shops. Very often the same place 
serves as a lounge and a lunch room. 

5. Pot in the corner.—Finally, small 
units not under the public eye may use 
a hot plate or an automatic electric coffee 
maker set up in an unused corner. The 
fire inspector may need to advise on exact 
location. 


In Summary 


Tue coffee break probably has its roots 
in the early days of scientific manage- 
ment under the guise of a rest pause. As a 
coffee break, it is pretty much a postwar 
phenomenon, and the habit was probably 
given impetus by the armed forces during 
World War II. 

The coffee break is likely to come into 
being almost of itself, and make itself 
known to management as a well-estab- 
lished custom which has now become a 
problem. It is widespread in both industry 
and government today as a recognized and 
authorized fringe benefit. 

The pros and cons of the coffee break 
will need to be worked out in the light of 
the particular personnel situation. Im- 
proved efficiency may be easier to claim 
than to demonstrate. The concomitant of 
the authorized coffee break is the problem 
of control to see that coffee breaks are 
equitably offered and the privilege is not 
abused. 
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ANY administrative decisions, of 
M necessity, are based upon evalua- 
tions of performance. These evaluations, 
involving judgments concerning individ- 
uals or groups, are usually formalized as 
performance ratings. Some factors which 
influence performance ratings, such as the 
“halo effect,” “errors in central tendency,” 
and “judgments of leniency” have been 
identified,! and various methods have been 
proposed to reduce the effect of these 
factors. Few studies, however, have directly 
investigated the effect of the interpersonal 
relationship between the superior and his 
subordinates upon .the former’s ratings of 
the latters’ performance. 

This investigation arose in connection 
with one of the long-range interests of the 
Human Relations Research Group, that 
of identifying effective work groups and 
isolating the leadership variables respon- 
sible for the effectiveness of groups. Up to 
the present time a large portion of the 
field work of the Group has been con- 
ducted at a local naval research and de- 
velopment laboratory. The formulation of 
valid, reliable criteria of effectiveness in a 


1For a discussion of some of these factors see 
Donald G. Paterson, “Rating” in D. H. Fryer and 
E. R. Henry (eds. Handbook of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 1 (New York: Rinehart, 1950), p. 153. For 
a different critical investigation of the rating proc- 
ess, see Irving R. Weschler, Fred Massarik and 
Robert Tannenbaum, “Experimenting With Fed- 
eral Efficiency Ratings: A Case Study.” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 36 (1952), pp. 205-222. 
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research and development setting is com- 
plex and raises a number of problems. 

An approach to the evaluation problem 
was made in May, 1952, when our Group 
held a day-long invitational conference of 
leading local research administrators on 
the UCLA campus. This conference was 
largely devoted to eliciting those criteria 
which research administrators actually use 
in evaluating the work of their subordi- 
nates or subunits. Unfortunately, few 
criteria emerged which can be described as 
objective.” Analysis of the conference pro- 
ceedings supported the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. At present, evaluation of performance is 
based primarily upon the subjective judgments 
of “competent individuals.” 

2. A wide variety of characteristics of per- 
formance are used in the evaluation of re- 
search and development. 

g. There is no substantial agreement as to 
which of these characteristics is most valid in 
evaluating performance, nor are the circum- 
stances which favor the use of one criterion 
as against another specified. 


A Preliminary Field Study 
IN ORDER to examine these conclusions in 
a field setting, a preliminary study was 
undertaken to determine what characteris- 
tics of performance superiors actually use 
in evaluating their units, and to determine 
what conditions, if any, favor the use of 
one characteristic as against another.® 
One department of the research and de- 
velopment laboratory was studied. At the 
time of the investigation, this department 
consisted of approximately 425 people, 
organized in five divisions, each of which 
was subdivided into four or five independ- 





* See Irving R. Weschler and Paula Brown (eds.), 
Evaluating Research and Development, Annotated 
Proceedings of a Conference of Research Adminis- 
trators (Los Angeles: Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1953). 

’ A more detailed description of this phase of our 
research can be found in Weschler and Brown 


(eds.), op. cit., pp. 87-94. 
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ently functioning branches. Some of these 
branches were in turn subdivided into 
sections. 

The superiors in this department rated 
the groups they supervise in terms of their 
over-all effectiveness of performance. Next, 
they were asked to state what criteria of 
performance they used in arriving at these 
over-all ratings. Then, the raters were pre- 
sented with a list of 17 specific characteris- 
tics of performance (such as general techni- 
cal competence of personnel in the group, 
communications within the group, admin- 
istrative competence of the group leader, 
quantity of work accomplished, etc.), and 
were asked to rate their units again, inde- 
pendently, on each of these. Each item was 
defined and explained to the subjects. A 
scale ranging from o (very poor perform- 
ance) to 10 (outstanding performance) was 
used. These ratings are referred to in this 
paper as the “actual ratings.” Finally, the 
supervisors were asked to indicate the rela- 
tive importance they attached to each of 
the items. The following findings emerged: 


1. The criteria of performance which supe- 
riors stated they had actually used in the over- 
all evaluation of the groups they supervise can 
be readily grouped into four major categories: 
output, skills, supervision, and group variables 
(morale, cooperation, accepting group objec- 
tives). Within each of these categories, how- 
ever, there is no significant agreement as to 
which specific characteristics are to be empha- 
sized. 

2. The ratings on the 17 characteristics of 
performance show some agreement as to the 
importance or lack of importance of certain 
specific items. Superiors at all levels within the 
department placed emphasis on four items: 
general technical competence of the personnel 
in the group, proper utilization of the per- 
sonnel, technical competence of the head, and 
effectiveness of the head as a leader. ‘There was 
a tendency to minimize the importance of 
such factors as planning, scheduling, and con- 
trol procedures, systematic work methods, 
potential for group “growth,” and conformity 
of the product to specifications. 

3. The reliability of ratings, in those cases 
where two or more individuals rated the same 
groups on the 17 items, ranged from —.6o to 
+.94. This range was to be expected in view 
of the lack of agreement concerning the rela- 
tive importance of specific characteristics in 
evaluating performance. The effect of this 
divergence of attitudes is also reflected in a lack 


of agreement with regard to the over-all ratings 
of performance, in those cases where two or 
more superiors rated the same groups. 


A Clinical Investigation of the 
Rating Process 


THE RESULTS from the preliminary study 
clearly indicate that the evaluation of 
performance is subject to wide individual 
variation. This finding suggests that the 
problems associated with ratings of per- 
formance might profitably be studied in 
much the same way as other instances of 
interpersonal judgments. Since few guide- 
lines exist for the evaluation of perform- 
ance in research and development settings, 
it is likely that situational and interper- 
sonal factors operate to influence ratings 
of performance. Considerable evidence is 
available which indicates that, particularly 
in ambiguous situations, the personality 
characteristics of the judge are also impor- 
tant determinants of his evaluations.* 

One division of the department in which 
the preliminary study had been conducted 
was selected for further investigation. This 
division contained five branches, four of 
which had two or more sections. 

A clinically skilled interviewer, who had 
no previous contact with the laboratory or 
the data obtained in the preliminary 
study, interviewed members of subordinate 
groups regarding their relationships with 
co-workers and superiors. After the inter- 
views with subordinates, the interviewer 
formulated a diagnostic personality evalu- 
ation of the superiors who rated each 
group. From this personality evaluation of 
the superior and the interviewer’s ob- 
tained knowledge of the group and the 
leader of the group being evaluated, he 
then attempted to predict the superior’s 
actual ratings for the group. These are 
called “predictive ratings.” They were 
made for the over-all ratings of perform- 
ance as well as for all of the 17 specific 
characteristics of performance. The actual 
ratings of eleven superiors were predicted 
in this way. In addition, the interviewer 
gave his own impressions of each group by 
completing a set of “evaluative ratings.” 


‘See J. S. Bruner, “Personality Dynamics and the 
Process of Perceiving,” in Robert R. Blake and 
Glenn V. Ramsey (eds.), Perception, An Approach 
to Personality (New York: The Ronald Press, 1951). 
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Thirty-two people were interviewed. 
These included every member of two sec- 
tions in each of two branches, all the 
branch heads and their assistants, and the 
division head and his assistant. The 
fifty-minute interviews were conducted in 
a private office at the laboratory and were 
recorded. The subjects were assured that 
the interviewer had no official connection 
with the laboratory and that no one at the 
laboratory would have access to any in- 
formation obtained during the interview. 
After interviewing the subordinates of a 
given group, the predictive and evaluative 
ratings were completed, and an interview 
was held with the group’s superior. 

The evaluative ratings made by the in- 
terviewer were primarily based upon his 
evaluation of variables found within the 
group itself, i.e., the maturity and adjust- 
ment of the subordinate leader (e.g., the 
section head), the effectiveness of each 
leader-subordinate relationship, the gen- 
eral level of job satisfaction and morale, 
and the degree of cooperative effort among 
members of the group. The interviewer 
based his judgments primarily on inter- 
personal factors and was not acquainted 
with the technical work. 

The predictive ratings were based upon 
three classes of variables, i.e., the person- 
ality characteristics of the superior making 
the rating, his relationship with the per- 
sons being rated, and situational factors. 
The following assumptions served as a 
basis for the formulation of these predic- 
tive ratings: 


1. Superiors will react to, and place greater 
importance on, those characteristics of per- 
formance which are related to their personal 
needs. 

2. The quality of the relationship between 
the superior and the subordinate is a determi- 
nant of the superior’s perception of that sub- 
ordinate’s performance. Those individuals who 
behave in such a way as to satisfy the personal 
needs of the superior will generally be rated 
higher. Those subordinates who interfere with 
the satisfaction of the personal needs of the 
superior will generally be rated lower. The 
specific ratings of superiors are likely to be de- 
termined by the more global, conscious or un- 
conscious reactions to subordinates. 

3. Superiors will be differentially influenced 


by the following situational factors: the actual 
performance itself, the nature of the rating task, 
the organizational setting (e.g., the structure 
of the work group, the attitudes and interests 
of higher echelons of management, the mis- 
sion of the laboratory). Effects of these influ- 
ences are reflected in the performance ratings. 


The interviews were structured to ob- 
tain the information necessary to evaluate 
these variables. Some of the factors which 
were investigated included a consideration 
of the extent to which: 


1. subordinates had favorable reactions to 
the superior; 

2. subordinates felt that the superior is 
aware of the effect which he has on the group; 

3. the superior followed a consistent be- 
havior pattern in dealing with his group; 

4. the superior was able to adapt his be- 
havior to the different personality characteris- 
tics of individuals in the group; 

5. the superior was perceived as being aware 
of the needs of his subordinates; 

6. subordinates felt that they understood the 
objectives established by their superiors; 

7. subordinates felt that they have contrib- 
uted to decisions relevant to their particular 
jobs; 

8. subordinates were aware of the relation- 
ship between their objectives, the objectives of 
the next higher unit, and the over-all mission 
of the laboratory; 

g. subordinates felt at ease in discussing 
their problems, personal and technical, with 
their superior; 

10. subordinates felt that differences in 
opinion between their superiors and them- 
selves are expressed, understood, and accepted; 

11. subordinates felt that the attainment of 
objectives, as they saw them, was worthwhile; 

12. subordinates were willing to supplement 
each other’s skills and knowledge; 

13. subordinates felt satisfied with their own 
performance in relation to the over-all objec- 
tives; 

14. subordinates were aware of the superior’s 
attitudes toward the performance of the group; 
and 

15. job satisfaction and mcrale were related 
to actual job activities, rather than to other as- 
pects of the work situation such as location, 
civil service employment, etc. 


When the interview protocols concern- 
ing various superiors were analyzed, sharp 
contrasts appeared in the way in which 
subordinates reacted to their superiors. 
For example, the following remarks made 
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by various subordinates all describe 


Superior A: 


He gives orders indiscriminately and changes 
them without notice. 

I talk to him as little as possible. 

He may know his job, but we pay a high 
price to get it done. 

I’m not sure he really knows what we are 
doing. 

I don’t think he knows my name. 

I never ask questions and he rarely asks for 
my opinion. 

Even if something is really wrong with work 
based on his orders, I have a tough time con- 
vincing him. 

For a long time he would give orders to my 
group without telling me. *, 

I don’t think he respects anyone around 
here. 


A similar set of subordinate responses 
for Superior B follows: 


It’s a real pleasure working for him. 

He doesn’t always do the things I like, but 
I respect his judgment. 

He is the best man around. 

I think other people may know more than 
he does, but he knows how to help you think 
through a problem. 

If anything goes wrong, I know I can tell 
him about it and he’ll look into it. 

He is easy to talk to. 

I think he knows everything that goes on. 

He keeps on top of the operation. 


From an analysis of all the interview 
material relating to Superior A, it was 
concluded that he was relatively unaware 
of his effect upon subordinates. His pri- 
mary concern was with production and the 
promotion of his own ideas. He discour- 
aged initiative among his subordinates 
and considered almost any deviation from 
his orders as a personal insult. He was very 
little concerned with the welfare of his 
subordinates and bolstered his own in- 
securities by maintaining rigid control, 
primarily by withholding information and 
depreciating the efforts of his subordinates. 
When predicting the ratings for Superior 
A, it was relatively easy to determine what 
characteristics of performance he would 
consider important and what factors 
would influence the level of his ratings. 

The ratings for Superior B were more 
difficult to predict. From interviews with 
his subordinates it was possible to con- 


clude that he was conscious of his effect 
upon people and also seemed to be aware 
of the needs of his subordinates. He 
actually delegated responsibility and en- 
couraged his subordinates to communi- 
cate freely with him. He seemed concerned 
about maximizing the performance of each 
subordinate and promoting cooperative 
efforts toward common goals. Subordinates 
in his group were aware of what was going 
on and where they fitted into the total 
activity. It was concluded that Superior B 
would evaluate his subordinates in much 
the same way as an impartial observer. 
Thus, in this instance, the interviewer's 
predictive ratings were not greatly differ- 
ent from his evaluative ratings. For Supe- 
rior B, the interviewer’s predictions were 
not as accurate with regard to the technical 
items, since B’s ratings on these items were 
less influenced by interpersonal factors. 
The following illustrations show how 
many of these conclusions were substan- 
tiated by interviews with the superiors 
themselves after the evaluative and pre- 
dictive ratings had been made. Consider 
these edited samples of two interviews with 
Superiors A and B. First, Superior A: 


Interviewer: Tell me about Joe White. 
Superior A: He is a good worker, fast, a good 
engineer. 

I: Is there anything else about him you con- 
sider important to keep in mind as his super- 
visor? 

A: No, he has had good training. 

I: How do you get along with him? 

A: Allright. He doesn’t give me any trouble. 

I: You mentioned Jim Blue. How about 
him? 

A: He is a slow worker. He is working on a 
new job, and always griping about something. 
As an engineer, he is fair. 

I: What sort of person is he? 

A: What do you mean? 

I: Well, what is he like as a person? 

A: Oh, I guess he is all right. 

I: How about John Black? 

A: He is a good man. 


Next, a comparable interchange with 
Superior B: 


I: Tell me about Bill Green. 

B: He is coming along rather well. Some of 
the others don’t quite understand his tempera- 
ment. He is methodical. I try to give him jobs 
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that require care and precision, and try to 
keep him away from work that requires a lot 
of decisions or new methods. He is very stable 
and consistent in his work. It took me a long 
time to learn that he needs time to think out an 
answer. Some people think he doesn’t know 
very much because he is quiet. I ask him to give 
his reports in written form, and I pass them 
around. This has helped a lot. 

I: Anything else? 

B: Well, I could tell you a lot about him 
personally, his background and family. 

I: How about Frank Brown? 

B: He is a key man in the group. He is well 
liked by the other people. If I can get him 
interested in a project, the others seem to go 
along. Things were a little strained for a while 
as he wanted a promotion and I couldn’t get it 
for him, but he knows I’m trying, so that’s dis- 
appeared. He needs to ask questions and talk 
over every aspect of the problem before he 
feels comfortable about going ahead. I usually 
bring the group together when we start some- 
thing new and his questions stimulate the 
others to do a lot of thinking. 

I: Anything else? 

B: He’s been having some trouble. I suspect 
it’s financial. Sometimes he slows down for a 
week or two. I leave him alone and he pulls out 
of it. 


In comparing these two sample inter- 
views, the differences in personality, which 
were already brought out in the interviews 
with the subordinates, were dramatically 
substantiated in a number of ways. Supe- 
rior A seems to have little, if any, aware- 
ness of the personality differences between 
subordinates, while Superior B thinks in 
terms of relationships and personalities. 
Superior A sees people primarily as engi- 
neers with certain work habits, while Supe- 
rior B is able to differentiate “engineers” 
by personal characteristics. Also, Superior 
A talks as though his reactions are de- 
termined exclusively by the nature of the 
subordinate. Superior B, on the other 
hand, is aware that some of his reactions 
are determined by his own personality 
make-up rather than by the characteristics 
of his subordinates, and he is aware of his 
effect upon subordinates. 


Results and Conclusions 


THE interviewer's predictive ratings, when 
compared with the superiors’ actual rat- 


ings with regard to over-all effectiveness of 
performance, were accurate at the 3 per 
cent level of confidence.> With the excep- 
tion of one case, the predictions were thus 
accurate in terms of relative rankings of 
groups, the amount of difference between 
groups, and their absolute standing on the 
rating scale. 

The interviewer’s predictive ratings, 
when compared with the superiors’ actual 
ratings with regard to the 177 specific 
characteristics of performance, were accu- 
rate at the 5 per cent level of confidence.® 

It was also found that there was a much 
closer relationship between the _inter- 
viewer’s predictive ratings and the supe- 
riors’ actual ratings than between the in- 
terviewer’s evaluative ratings and the 
superiors’ actual ratings. Thus, the predic- 
tive ratings were accurate not only when 
they coincided with the evaluative ratings, 
but also when they failed to coincide. 

On the basis of these results, we conclude 
that the interviewer was able to account 
for a significant portion of the variance of 
performance ratings on the basis of his 
clinical evaluation of personal, interper- 
sonal, and situational factors. 

The personality characteristics of the 
superior which influence his ratings con- 
sist of those attitudes and personal needs 
that determine the way he sees himself 
and responds to the world around him. 
The components of the relationship be- 
tween superior and subordinate which 
affect the superior’s ratings are, for ex- 
ample, tensions, likes, and dislikes. Among 
the situational variables which influence 
performance ratings are the actual per- 
formance itself, the nature of the rating 
task, and the organizational setting. 

Most superiors are unaware of the 
factors which reduce the validity of their 
performance ratings. ‘Their recognition of 
these factors should result in more objec- 
tive judgments of individuals and groups. 
In addition, individuals whose administra- 
tive decisions are based upon performance 
ratings would do well also to recognize the 
limitations of this kind of information as 
a basis for action. 


5 Determined by point binomial for the number 
of correct predictions. 
* Determined by product moment correlation. 














A Junior Management Development Program 
in the Federal Field Service . . . . roserr BULCHIS 





opay’s job of running government af- 

fairs calls for more and better manage- 
rial talent than ever before in the nation’s 
history. If the complex problems of govern- 
ment functions are to be capably resolved, 
a systematic means must be set up to 
attract persons with outstanding abilities 
into government service. A systematic 
means must also be set up to prepare them 
to perform managerial duties competently 
at each level of administration. 

Planned recruitment and training of 
future executives in the federal service is 
now largely being achieved through an Ex- 
ecutive Development Program. Under 
this program, highly qualified young men 
and women are hired through examina- 
tions geared to appeal to recent college 
graduates. Most important of these are the 
Junior Management Assistant, the Junior 
Professional Assistant, and the Junior 
Scientist and Engineer examinations. 
Other promising young men and women 
are picked from the ranks of employees. 
Although many techniques are used to de- 
velop these people and train them to as- 
sume the tasks of management, the most 
significant is the administrative intern 
program. 

The concept and history of executive 
development through administrative in- 
ternships have been discussed in detail in 
a number of management periodicals. 
This article therefore will limit itself to 
a discussion of the first such program in 
the federal field service. 

However, before doing so, it would be 
well to consider briefly what internship 
training is. As defined by the Federal Per- 
sonnel Council: 


An internship program is an educational 
method providing specially selected and spe- 
cially supervised trainees with preparation for 
administrative and policy careers in public af- 
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fairs by: (1) Encouraging these trainees to ap- 
ply previous academic and employment experi- 
ence to new concrete job situations through 
direct participation, on a systematically planned 
and scheduled basis, in the work of organiza- 
tions appropriate to the particular interest of 
trainees and sponsors; and (2) providing, if 
appropriate, for trainees’ participation in sup- 
plementary, academic, and professional ac- 
tivities that will contribute further to their 
development. 


Until recently, federal intern programs 
had little effect on employees outside of 
Washington, D. C. A few agencies did 
make special arrangements for a limited 
number of field employees to receive in- 
ternship training in Washington. Later, a 
few field offices provided for similar train- 
ing under nation-wide executive develop- 
ment programs set up by their central 
offices. It was not until 1951, however, that 
the interest of a large number of field 
installations led to the start of the first 
intern program for field employees on a 
cooperative basis. 

At the annual meeting of the College- 
Federal Agency Council at Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York City, on February 2 
and 3, 1951, a recommendation that a 
management-development program ke set 
up for federal agencies in the Second U. S. 
Civil Service Region was favorably re- 
ceived. Shortly afterward, the organization 
of a field program was discussed in Wash- 
ington by a Council Committee with for- 
mer Commissioner James M. Mitchell, 
persons conducting the Washington pro- 
grams, and other agency representatives. 
Their approval and advice led to rapid 
completion of plans. Franklin G. Connor, 
Director of the Washington programs, was 
especially helpful in guiding the program 
to a good start. The first field Junior Man- 
agement Development Program was an- 
nounced on May 15, 1951. Training began 
on September 10, 1951, and continued un- 
til March 14, 1952. 
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Participating Agencies and Their 
Candidates 


THE FIRST program was designed to be a 
pilot or trial session. Therefore, only a rep- 
resentative group of the larger agencies 
believed capable of supporting such a pro- 
gram was asked to take part. Thirteen field 
offices or installations responded, nine of 
them from the New York City area. Only 
three were non-military—the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. The military installations in- 
cluded three technical research and de- 
velopment centers, two offices dealing with 
purchase and movement of supplies, three 
industrial installations, and two headquar- 
ters offices. 

Each interested agency was assigned a 
quota of trainees or “junior management 
students.”’ Of the 150 candidates who were 
nominated, 43 were selected. Because of 
changes in agency plans and student with- 
drawals, 39 were trained. 

At the time of their selection, 9 of the 
students were serving in administrative 
positions, 11 were in technical and profes- 
sional fields, and 5 in the trades and skilled 
occupations. The remaining 14 were doing 
different types of clerical work. 

All but 4 of the students had received 
some college training. Thirty had degrees, 
of which 4 were with Master’s degrees. One 
student had completed all work toward a 
Ph.D. except for his thesis. Four of the stu- 
dents were women. 

Twenty-four of the group had served less 
than one year at the time they were se- 
lected for training. Eleven had received 
their appointments through the Junior 
Scientist and Engineer, Junior Profes- 
sional Assistant, and the Junior Manage- 
ment Assistant examinations. 

The average age of the group was 28.2 
years. It is interesting to note that this also 
was the approximate age of the first Junior 
group in the Washington program. Al- 
though 29 of the 39 were veterans, there 
was little difference between the average 
ages of the veterans and nonveterans. It is 
also interesting to note that no significant 
difference existed between the ages of those 


selected for training and those not selected. 
The age of candidates not selected ranged 
from 20 to 43, with an average of 29.1 
years; this compares with 20 to 38 as the 
range and 28.2 years as the average for 
successful candidates. 


The Program’s Objectives 


‘THE PROGRAM’S announced objectives were 
“to encourage and to assist agencies in dis- 
covering employees with managerial talent 
and in developing them to assume more re- 
sponsible administrative positions in the 
federal service.” 

The program was not intended to be 
a mass training device, nor was it intended 
to be a substitute for academic endeavor. 
It was to be a medium for selecting and 
training a limited number of promising 
young employees who were interested in 
and capable of assuming management re- 
sponsibilities in the federal service. 
Through emphasis on problem situations 
as actually encountered in federal opera- 
tions, these employees were to be given a 
better basic understanding of management 
practices in government. It was also ex- 
pected that they would acquire additional 
skills and sound work habits and thus in- 
crease their value to their agencies in the 
performance of any duties assigned after 
completion of the program. 


Administration of the Program 

‘THE PROGRAM was governed by a board of 
directors composed of 9g officials of federal 
agencies and universities in the states of 
New York and New Jersey. All program 
policies and basic plans for selection and 
training of candidates were established 
by the board. Detailed plans were de- 
veloped and administered by the writer, 
who acted as coordinator. The coordinator 
was assisted by an employee of each partici- 
pating agency, known as the agency ad- 
visor. 

Each agency advisor occupied the key 
role of program director in his agency. 
How well the Junior Management De- 
velopment Program accomplished its pur- 
pose was largely determined by how well 
the advisors did their work. In addition 
to helping the coordinator, they initiated 
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and followed through with all phases of 
program activity in their agencies. This 
included keeping operating supervisors 
properly informed and gaining their co- 
operation. 

One of the advisor’s most important jobs 
was to supervise and counsel the students. 
Although detailed supervision during each 
work assignment was exercised by the 
operating supervisor under whom the 
work was performed, general supervision 
was provided by the agency advisor. He 
held regular meetings with the students 
and consulted with them on special prob- 
lems as they occurred. He constantly re- 
viewed and analyzed their progress and 
took corrective action when necessary. He 
reviewed and commented upon their 
monthly progress reports before they were 
sent to the coordinator. He also followed 
through after the program was completed 
to learn how well the newly acquired skills 
and abilities of students were utilized. 


Nomination and Selection of Junior 
Management Students 
TRAINING under this program was open 
only to employees serving in what are 
normally thought of as the threshold levels 
of administrative, scientific, and technical 
positions—grades GS-5—GS-7. Some excep- 
tions were permitted, however, in order to 
include promising employees who, because 
of circumstances not reflecting on their 
growth potential, were serving below 
GS-5. Candidates were also required to 
have completed successfully a full 4-year 
course in an accredited college or univer- 
sity, two years of successful progressive 
work experience in the federal service, or 
a combination of both. Eligibility in the 
most recent Junior Management Assistant 
examination was accepted as meeting this 
requirement. Other requirements  in- 
cluded indefinite or competitive status in 
a civil service position, positive interest in 
the federal service as a career, leadership 
qualities, good health, and official en- 

dorsement of their agencies. 

Each applicant was required to send an 
application form and a written self-ap- 
praisal to his agency advisor. In the appli- 
cation form, he gave a detailed account of 


his training and work experience, stressing 
the portions of his background showing 
leadership ability. In the self-appraisal, he 
stated why he was interested in the pro- 
gram, what he expected it to do for him, 
and what, in his personal background, he 
felt equipped him to do well in such a 
program. 

The board of directors did not prescribe 
a standard pre-nomination screening or 
selection process for use by the agencies. 
However, most agencies did conduct writ- 
ten tests or interviews, or both. The results 
of these tests and interviews, as well as em- 
ployee backgrounds and supervisor recom- 
mendations, were considered by the agen- 
cies in deciding who should be nominated 
for the program. 

Among the tests used for this purpose 
were: (1) American Council on Educa- 
tion’s “Psychological Examination”; (2) 
the New California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, (3) the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test of Mental Ability “Higher 
Examination: Form B”; (4) the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Form A; 
and (5) Wonderlic’s “Personnel Test, Form 
D.” The first of these was most frequently 
used. 

In their recommendations, supervisors 
described the personal traits of their em- 
ployees, their work habits, and their inter- 
est and aptitude for administrative work. 
They also indicated the type of work the 
employees were believed best suited to per- 
form. Some agencies modified their com- 
petitive selection of nominees because of 
internal factors such as the need or desire to 
have all major organizational units repre- 
sented. 

To provide a sufficient number of candi- 
dates for final selection, each agency was 
permitted to nominate five times the num- 
ber of its quota of students. One hundred 
and fifty candidates were nominated, and 
their names submitted to the board of 
directors. Each candidate’s nomination 
included his application form, his written 
self-appraisal, his supervisor’s recommenda- 
tion, and his agency’s endorsement. Por- 
tions of the Junior Management Assistant 
written test were given to all candidates 
nominated, except those with ratings on 
current JMA registers. 
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Candidates with the best written test 
scores were then given group oral inter- 
views. Four candidates were simultane- 
ously interviewed by a panel of three high- 
level officials from the agencies in the pro- 
gram. No candidate was interviewed by a 
panel which included a member from his 
own agency. The interviews were designed 
to determine which of the candidates, in 
the judgment of the interviewers, out- 
standingly possessed those personal traits 
which were believed necessary for success 
in positions which require management 
ability. They were designed to eliminate 
from further consideration average and 
sub-standard candidates and those whose 
personal defects made them bad training 
risks. 

As a first step in selecting the successful 
candidates, the nominees were first lined 
up, by agency, according to their written 
test scores. The entire record of each candi- 
date was then examined. Among factors 
considered were his personal traits, ability 
in oral expression, social stability, mental 
qualities other than basic intelligence, in- 
terests and motivations, and experience 
and training background. Final selection 
was made of those who ranked highest in 
the written test and whose record showed 
the likelihood of a high degree of success in 
administrative positions in the federal 
service. Candidates who failed to show an 
outstanding combination of personal 
qualities were rejected even though they 
ranked high in the written test. 

A maximum age limit was not set for 
this program. However, age was con- 
sidered as a factor affecting probable prog- 
ress in the federal service. 

Successful candidates were advised 
through their agencies of their selection 
about six weeks before training began. 
Shortly afterwards a brief meeting of all 
candidates and agency advisors was held 
with the board of directors. Students were 
then made acquainted in greater detail 
with the nature and objectives of the pro- 
gram and what would be expected of them. 


Training of Junior Management Students 


THE TRAINING of junior management stu- 
dents was accomplished through: (1) read- 


ing assignments, (2) a 2-week orientation 
period, (3) three 2-day seminars, and (4) 
rotating work assignments. 

In view of differences in student back- 
grounds, a common frame of reference was 
provided by giving students a list of read- 
ings on public administration. The list in- 
cluded portions of a text on public admin- 
istration, one section of “Papers on the 
Science of Public Administration’ by 
Luther Gulick, and 5 Hoover Commission 
reports. Most of these were to be read be- 
fore student oriéntation began; the re- 
mainder while the program was in prog- 
ress. Other reading matter was assigned 
by the agencies in connection with the 
rotating work assignments. 

Full-time student training began on 
September 10, 1951, with a 2-week orienta- 
tion program. This was designed in part 
to provide an outline of the general 
principles and practices of management. 
Its most important purpose, however, was 
to present a broad picture of management 
in the federal service—its organization, the 
functions of key staff agencies, the relation 
between agencies, and the actual problems 
of management. 

Orientation was accomplished mostly 
through talks by persons notably active in 
some phase of management. Most of these 
were people living or working in the New 
York City area, but a number of Washing- 
ton officials also came to New York to ap- 
pear on the program. Speakers included 
federal employees and persons on the staffs 
of state and private organizations and of 
colleges and universities. Of special value 
to the students was the ample time allowed 
them to question the speakers. A number 
of the speakers were surprised and pleased 
at the students’ alertness and keen interest 
and the sound nature of their questions. 

In addition to the talks, group discus- 
sions were held to permit students to dig 
more deeply into management problems. 
The discussions were also expected to im- 
prove their power of expression and their 
ability to take part in group activities. The 
conference method was used in each case. 
Conference leaders were local federal em- 
ployees with backgrounds in the phase of 
management being discussed. 

The group training methods used for 
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student orientation were continued during 
the seminars. The first of these, on October 
2 and 26, coincided with a 2-day confer- 
ence of three Federal Personnel Councils 
in the states of New York and New Jersey. 
It offered students an excellent example 
of federal agencies combining their efforts 
to improve personnel management in the 
federal service. ‘The second seminar, on 
December 13 and 14, furnished a broader 
picture of federal agencies working with 
state and local public organizations. Dur- 
ing this seminar, speaker panels discussed 
problems of coordination in agriculture, 
manpower utilization and control, pro- 
curement and supply, and social welfare 
activities. 

The last seminar, which ended the pro- 
gram on March 13 and 14, 1952, appeared 
to be the most effective of the three. It con- 
sisted of group discussions on subjects sug- 
gested by the students. Each was conducted 
as a case study, and the subject matter was 
developed well in advance of the seminar 
dates. This gave students time to review 
and discuss among themselves what they 
had learned during the program. The case 
studies involved such federal agency prob- 
lems as setting up a new field office, operat- 
ing a personnel program, organizing and 
operating a management unit, and public 
relations and ethics. 

In terms both of time and scope, most of 
each student’s training was accomplished 
through rotating work assignments in his 
agency. Assignments in other agencies were 
considered but none were found advisable 
during the first program. Each agency’s 
program of work assignments was designed 
to meet the agency’s needs, but deviations 
were allowed to fit student aims and abili- 
ties. Each agency’s program required the 
approval of the board of directors. 

Detailed standards were not prescribed 
by the board for the work assignment 
phase of the program. However, work as- 
signments were expected to provide a 
broad understanding of management 
problems as found in the agency. They 
were expected to emphasize budget and 
fiscal, organization and methods, person- 
nel, general administrative, and office 
services work. Most of them included in- 
tensive orientation within the agency and 


work projects in operating units. Some 
agencies arranged for students to be pres- 
ent to take part in a wide variety of staff 
meetings, training programs, and other 
group activities. 

During the program students were in- 
formed of the opportunity for increasing 
their management competence through 
membership in professional organizations. 
They were advised of the aims, programs, 
and membership requirements of the 
major groups. Arrangements were made 
for them to attend one meeting of the local 
chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration. 

The pattern of training for the Junior 
Management Development Program 
closely followed that set up for the Wash- 
ington programs. However, conditions in 
the field required that some major changes 
be made. Among these were the use of 
three 2-day rather than weekly seminars; 
confinement of work assignments within 
each student’s agency; and absence of aca- 
demic work as a part of the program. 

The close contact of Washington univer- 
sities with federal employees and _ their 
management problems readily led to free 
course work and scholarships at American 
University for interns in the Washington 
program. A like arrangement has not yet 
proved feasible in the New York-New 
Jersey field program. Students therefore 
did not receive college credit for their 
work in the program. However, they were 
encouraged to continue or to begin on 
their own a limited amount of concurrent 
college study along the lines of their spe- 
cific goals. 


Evaluation 

As IN many training programs, no basis ex- 
ists for a precise measurement of the ac- 
complishments of the first Junior Manage- 
ment Development Program. The best pres- 
ent estimates of the the program’s value 
come from the persons who received the 
training and from those in a position to 
observe the results directly. Some tangible 
benefits are known to have been derived 
both by the agencies and by the employees. 

In terms of the stated objectives, the 
program has brought to light talents and 
skills previously overlooked in employees. 
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Better use of the services of unsuccessful 
candidates and of junior management 
students is known to have resulted. Among 
other benefits accruing to agencies, not 
within the direct aims of the program, it 
has aroused some supervisors to take a 
more critical view of their own operations; 
it has developed in supervisors and man- 
agement a greater regard for the training 
of management personnel; and it has made 
easier in at least one instance the start of 
a lagging supervisory development pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps the most striking benefits accru- 
ing to the students have been in their per- 
sonal development. Agency advisors agree 
on this point. One of them has written: 


One of the most interesting aspects of the 
program has been the increase in self-confi- 
dence on the part of the trainees. From a rather 
tentative, hestitant start, they all moved in 
varying degrees to a healthy and desirable as- 
surance in their approach. 


Another wrote: 


I believe that the program has made a defi- 
nite contribution both to the trainee and to 
the Government. I have observed the growth 
of each individual’s concepts and skills in the 
general subject areas of management and ad- 
ministration. It has surpassed my expectations. 
As the program advanced, I also have ob- 
served the increasing respect of line officials 
for the progress shown by the trainees. 


The following statements are typical of 
the students’ views on what the program 
has done for them. One stated: 


I tended to view the federal service as an im- 
personal mechanism grinding out work, deci- 
sions and policy in mechanical fashion. Today 
I can see the human element more clearly and 
can visualize decisions and policies emerging 
as a result of efforts (good and bad) of ordi- 
nary mortals such as myself. 


Another stated: 


The federal service, as I thought prior to en- 
tering the program, was an abstract concept of 
legislative, judicial, and executive groupings 
containing myriad agencies, each going its 
merry way. I believe this was caused by an 
overly academic point of view acquired from 
considerable study of government and politics. 
While aware of the general organization of 


government, it was not until I had studied un- 
der the program that I became aware of the 
specific organization and mission of several 
agencies. While aware of the responsibility of 
agencies and their employees to the general 
public, it was training under the program 
which showed me my responsibility to the gen- 
eral public. While aware of my job’s relation- 
ship to the government, I learned under the 
program what my opportunities were to serve 
the public in that job. 


Normally, the amount of subject-matter 
knowledge acquired during a training 
program would provide some basis for 
evaluation. In view of differences in stu- 
dent backgrounds and in the details of 
training received by them, a written test 
was not considered a proper device for this 
purpose. However, upon completion of 
their training, students were asked to an- 
swer 50 questions on the scope of the pro- 
gram. A few questions were designed to se- 
cure their opinions about their gains from 
the program. The remainder were con- 
cerned with different aspects of public ad- 
ministration. They appear to have served 
their purpose in providing a review of some 
of the material covered during the program, 
a parting stimulus to student thinking on 
management problems, and an exercise in 
expressing themselves on the subject. 

Whether the program has accomplished 
its aims can best be determined on a long- 
term basis. The most convincing measure 
of the program’s success will be the relative 
number of students who, years hence, will 
have risen to high levels of administration. 
Some indication of this success may be se- 
cured in intervening years by checking on 
the degree to which management ability 
has been recognized through actual pro- 
motion of former students. Periodic fol- 
low-ups are planned to determine how 
well they are all doing. 

The first such follow-up revealed that 24 
of 39, or 62 percent, of the former students 
received promotions within 814 months 
after completing their training. Two 
others have been reassigned from special- 
ized fields to management work. Fourteen, 
or 54 percent, of these personnel actions 
were effected primarily because of knowl- 
edge and skills acquired by the employees 
during the program. 
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Continuation of the Program 

THE FEELING of agencies that the first pro- 
gram had substantially met its objectives 
was shown by the decision to begin a 
second program in 1952. Nineteen agencies 
nominated candidates for the program 
announced on June 23, 1952, as compared 
to 13 in 1951. Ten of these were new agen- 
cies. Four of the original group were un- 
able to take part because of reductions in 
force and reduced personnel ceilings. 

One hundred ninety-eight employees 
were nominated to fill quotas totaling 56 
students. However, the program’s high 
standards of selection again resulted in 
final selection of 39 students, two of whom 
later resigned. All candidates from 6 
agencies failed to qualify; 5 other agencies 
were left with reduced quotas. 

Except as described below, the second 
Junior Management Development Pro- 
gram substantially followed the pattern 
established for the first. Because some 
agencies are located a great distance from 
New York City, students in the second pro- 
gram were divided into three groups. One 
included students from New Jersey, the 
second from the New York City area, and 
the third from the East Central part of 
New York State. Seminars were conducted 
at Newark, N. J., New York City, and 
Watervliet-Rome, N. Y., respectively. 

An intensive 1-week orientation, held 
during the week of October 13-17, 1952, 
was substituted for the two weeks used in 
the first program. The orientation con- 
sisted entirely of talks on management sub- 
jects. Group discussions were eliminated, 
since students apparently were not ready 
at this stage to engage in effective discus- 
sions. Discussion on management topics 
was concentrated instead in four 1-day 
seminars which used the conference 
method as the major training device. Each 
student acted as conference leader at least 
once during the seminars. 

The second Junior Management De- 
velopment Program was planned to in- 
clude 414 months rather than 6 months of 
formal training. It began on October 13, 
1952, and, except for a final group meeting 
scheduled on March 20, ended on Febru- 
ary 27, 1953. In each participating agency, 
this program has for the first time been 


made a part of an executive development 
or training agreement with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. These agreements will 
allow agencies greater flexibility in the use 
of students’ newly acquired knowledge and 
skills. 

Plans for a third program are now under 
way. Further study of the conduct and ac- 
complishments of the first two should pro- 
duce changes in the third program which 
will more effectively meet the needs of 
participating field agencies for training of 
this type. 


Conclusion 
THE VALUE of the Junior Management De- 
velopment Program is not confined to the 
better service which students will later give 
to their government. Also of great value is 
the manner in which the program is stimu- 
lating field agencies to take concrete steps 
to develop their management personnel. 

The benefits derived from the first pro- 
gram have impressed the agencies which 
took part in it. Most of them nominated 
students for the second program. Others 
plan to participate again as soon as pos- 
sible. The accomplishments of the first 
program also stimulated a desire in many 
new agencies to take part. Parent agencies 
in Washington have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the program plans and aims of 
their participating field offices. 

As field offices continue to observe the 
accomplishments of the Junior Manage- 
ment Development Program, we may ex- 
pect to see a growing demand for their 
participation in executive-development 
programs. This should lead to more effec- 
tive use by field offices of executive develop- 
ment agreements initiated by their agen- 
cies on a nation-wide basis. It should also 
lead to more adequate provisions for ap- 
plying such planned training to manage- 
ment employees above the GS-7 grade. 

The Junior Management Development 
Program on an inter-agency basis should 
be continued in order to take care of the 
needs of the smaller agencies. But, as re- 
cognition of its merits grows, executive 
development in field agencies, as in their 
Washington offices, should more and more 
take the form of similar intra-agency pro- 
grams. 
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ERSONNEL administration, as a branch 
Po the social sciences, falls in the cate- 
gory of activities whose success or failure is 
not closely measurable. If any esteem at- 
taches to a personnel system, it is not to 
any great degree due to the extent to which 
positions are classified with reference to 
the duties and responsibilities of their in- 
cumbents, the absolute and relative levels 
of pay for various kinds of work, the extent 
to which competent or incompetent per- 
sonnel is secured and retained, the methods 
used in fixing hours of work, checking at- 
tendance, granting annual and sick leaves 
of absence, and making demotions and re- 
movals. The esteem in which the person- 
nel system is held, both public and private, 
depends more upon those things which are 
undertaken with a certain degree of diplo- 
macy so as to avoid giving offense to the 
persons involved. 


Cooperation—A Morale-Builder 
WE Ake led quite directly to the inculca- 
tion of morale in a working force—that 
spirit or state of mind which expresses it- 
self in enthusiasm, loyalty, cooperation, de- 
votion to duty, and pride in the service. In 
the broadest sense, this is the justification 
for the whole personnel system. Obviously, 
a sense of security on the job, proper ad- 
justment to it, adequate compensation, 
and assurance of income during a period of 
sickness, accident and old age are impor- 
tant factors and basic to maintaining a 
work force. But recognition of the indi- 
vidual and his personal rights and privi- 
leges is of equal importance. The right of 
public employees to organize among them- 
selves to promote their own mutual wel- 
fare must be recognized. The New York 
State Constitution, Article 1, Section 17, 
gives employees the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representa- 
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tives of their own choosing. Unless such or- 
ganization is patently incompatible with 
the public interest, it is inconceivable that 
any restriction should be placed on such 
cmployee activity. 

Consultation between management and 
workers on employment problems is possi- 
ble only on a representative basis. There- 
fore, it is now a general rule that where 
large working forces exist, in either public 
or private institutions, the individual work- 
ers will band together for their mutual aid 
and benefit. When such groups function 
properly and are not in opposition to the 
public interest, administrators should ac- 
cord them open-minded, friendly coopera- 
tion. With increased union activity, both 
AFofL and CIO, in recent years, employees 
should be cautioned to consult with their 
civil service commissions or personnel ad- 
ministrators before a union contract is 
signed. Most employee rights are guaran- 
teed to employees under civil service law, 
and union contracts may violate civil serv- 
ice law covering promotion, rehiring, and 
appeals. Public administrators can utilize 
civil service organizations, whether union- 
ized or associated, as a constructive force. 
The author believes, however, that an em- 
ployee organization more truly represents 
the employees of a government jurisdic- 
tion than a broader union. 


The Employee Organization's 
Contribution 


Ir Is granted that employee organizations 
are a part of the modern management sys- 
tem and will increase and expand rather 
than shrink and disappear. Let us there- 
fore take a look at the role these organ- 
izations have played and can play in 
personnel management today. This is a 
very practical’role indeed—and not only 
from the employee’s standpoint. Manage- 
ment can learn and profit by the thinking 
of its work force. Ideas can be distilled 
from information obtained through sug- 
gestion systems, employees relations coun- 
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selling, and by employee organization 
meetings where grievances, ideas, and am- 
bitions are aired more freely than in an 
official setting. 

As in most human organizations, where 
vitality and energy exist, leadership tends 
to become the function of the strong and 
the articulate. This factor probably does 
more to perpetuate the employee organiza- 
tion than any other of its characteristics. 
The organization members will be guided 
by its leaders and management will listen 
to them. 

Management-union relations will be- 
come as important to the personnel ad- 
ministrator as recruiting, selection, and 
classification—whether the employee or- 
ganization is a union or an association of 
civil service employees in a given jurisdic- 
tion. Good management-union relations 
are of course a two-way affair. Government 
agencies must develop executive leadership 
and machinery that can utilize the coop- 
erative possibilities of employee groups. 
An employee organization must know in 
which direction it is heading and maintain 
itself in a strong and active condition, even 
when working conditions, salaries, and 
benefits seem to be satisfactory. A case his- 
tory is the employee organization in the 
City of New Rochelle. 


A Local Experience 


Tue Civil Service Employees’ Association 
in the City of New Rochelle started in the 
1920's, among Board of Education em- 
ployees. Other civil service employees dis- 
played little interest in the association. The 
education employees were seeking to equal- 
ize their working conditions and rates of 
pay with those of other municipal employ- 
ees. By 1929, the association had become 
quite ghostlike. The services and work of 
the municipal government increased, and 
people were hired at salaries established by 
the Council until a classification plan was 
adopted in the early 1940's. 

In 1929, by popular vote, the people of 
New Rochelle formed a city-manager gov- 
ernment and this went into effect January 
1, 1932. At the same time, the depression 
went into effect! It was the latter develop- 
ment, more than anything else, that caused 
the New Rochelle municipal employees to 


band together for mutual security. Associa- 
tion meetings were held, arrears in dues 
were waived in order to increase member- 
ship, and policies were developed which 
members hoped would provide job security 
to municipal employees. 

When the employee association was first 
organized, it was open only to white-collar 
employees. The laborers and mechanics, 
therefore, turned to unions, in order to 
secure representation for their demands. 
There are two in the picture, Municipal 
Employees, AFofL, Local 103, and Team- 
sters’ Union, Local 456. Union members, at 
present, pay $3.00 a month, which also pro- 
vides a life insurance policy of $2,000 and 
legal advice, if needed. Now that the em- 
ployee association encourages membership 
of all municipal employees, the union 
memberships have shrunk to far below 
50% of the employees in the blue-collar 
groups. The association (in the 1940’s) be- 
gan to develop ideas on hours, wages, work- 
ing conditions, sick leave, vacations with 
pay, and as time went by, on cost-of-living 
adjustments and unemployment insur- 
ance. 

A union can do very little in a munici- 
pality where working conditions and wages 
compare favorably with private employ- 
ment, and the municipal employees know 
this. In New Rochelle there are about 750 
employees, other than police and fire who 
have their own associations, and of these 
about 50% belong to the employee asso- 
ciation. Approximately 30 employees in 
the public works, garage, and park depart- 
ments belong to unions and do not bother 
with the association. The prevailing wage 
rates are the direct concern of the City 
Council which establishes the salary plan. 
In the municipal roster, however, there 
are no skilled trades titles. Maintenance 
work is performed by maintenance men 
paid in accordance with the salary plan. In 
the City School District, however, the pre- 
vailing wage rate is paid to such employees 
as carpenters, electricians and plumbers, 
hired under those titles. 

For the past six or seven years, the asso- 


1 New Rochelle was the first municipality in New 
York Staie to participate in the New York State Un- 
employment Insurance Fund when this was made 
available to municipalities in 1951. 
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ciation has had representation before the 
Council at budget time, and its member- 
ship in figures does have a bearing on the 
amount of attention paid to its requests. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the associa- 
tion only gets exercised about its ability to 
accomplish things for its members at 
budget time. An employee association, 
even in a municipality where wages and 
conditions are comparatively good, can of- 
fer suggestions to aid management and to 
gain privileges for its membership other 
than more money and better working con- 
ditions. 

This year, after two years of discussion, 
the City Council adopted a longevity step 
increase plan which gives to employees 
with ten years of service, who have been at 
their maximum pay level for five years, an 
increase of 5% of base pay, with a five- 
year interval before the next 5% can be 
added. The third and final increment of 
5% “for faithful and efficient service” is 
added after another five years. The amount 
is not to exceed $250 or be less than $150. 
This longevity increase became effective 
January 1, 1953. Although it represents 
some gain in some salaries, it is obvious 
that it deals a blow both to salary standard- 
ization and equalization and to morale, 
when it is realized, for example, that two 
patrolmen, riding in the same car, on the 
same tour of duty, can receive different sal- 
aries. Automatic salary increases, includ- 
ing longevity step increases, tend to re- 
ward faithful mediocrity as well as creative 
effort. A pay plan should blueprint the 
whole service, indicating relationships be- 
tween classes of positions in terms of pay 
differentials, and support the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

The employees of the City School Dis- 
trict of New Rochelle, this year, dealt di- 
rectly with the Board of Education and 
accomplished some salary and cost-of-living 
adjustments. This group has left the em- 
ployee association, since it feels that it has 
accomplished more independently than the 
association ever did. Salary raises granted 
in the City School District, which have 
thrown the classification plan into confu- 
sion, are exemplified by the stenographers. 
In the past, stenographic salaries paid by 
the municipality exceeded those paid by 


the City School District for its lowest sten- 
ographic classification (stenographic-sec- 
retary)—a title to give prestige in that de- 
partment. At the present time, education 
stenographers get a higher salary than 
other municipal stenographers and also 
retain their higher title. A pay plan must 
be based on classification, which bears so 
directly on other personnel and fiscal func- 
tions; and a system of differential pay scales 
should be accompanied by efficiency de- 
termination, in order to secure the utmost 
incentive value from compensation. Posi- 
tion-classification and salary plans are 
closely related, and no group has more to 
gain by preserving the relationship than 
the employees. 

The City Council would have more re- 
spect for an association that has reasons 
for a year-round existence, rather than only 
at budget time. ‘The trading is then done in 
a limited time, with only a few people 
aware of what is going on and the results 
are just as limited. 


Self-Education 

Ir 1s true that an employee organization 
can be of immeasurable aid to its members 
and to management, but there is a great 
deal of educational work to be done in this 
area. An awakening to the importance and 
usefulness of employee organizations in 
the public service is bound to increase in 
the future. As demonstrated by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, strong union or- 
ganization can be a major asset to good 
management and to effective employee re- 
lations. There, union groups have been 
integrated into a Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil with which management deals and 
which handles the selection of representa- 
tives to act on behalf of the unions. 

Both management and employee groups 
must educate themselves to be prepared 
for concerted action of mutual benefit. 
There is a strong possibility that a new law, 
enacted this year by the New York State 
Legislature will point the way for better 
personnel relations in local government. 
The law provides for a Commission presi- 
dent and limits the activities of the State 
Civil Service Commission to policy-mak- 
ing, appeals procedure, and authority over 
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municipal civil service commissions. Ad- 
ministrative provision for representation 
of management and employees on a joint 
council could eliminate a great deal of the 
wrangling and trading that goes on in lo- 
calities for individual raises and would 
serve the greater good of the many rather 
than the advantage of the few. It is be- 
lieved that the new law to provide for bet- 
ter personnel management and administra- 
tive organization in New York State will 
pace the fine administration of the State 
Civil Service Law. 

Both the merit system and a sound per- 
sonnel system are needed. Civil service 
alone is not enough to staff up municipal 
departments in cities that are growing by 
leaps and bounds. Trained personnel must 
be kept on the job and not lost to private 
industry. At the present time, the practice 
in New Rochelle seems to be to adjust 
salaries by calling for promotion examina- 
tions. A good personnel administrator has 
more time and training to study and solve 
employee problems than a busy chief ex- 
ecutive. 


Management Begins at Home 


Ir EMPLOYEE organizations are to play the 
practical role in public personnel manage- 
ment that is rightly in their sphere, their 
own management must first be established 
on a sound basis. For the employee group 
to plead its cause intelligently and par- 
ticipate in personnel management, it must 
have good leadership with forward-look- 
ing policies to present. 

An ideal situation to study the picture 
of employee-employer relations in micro- 
cosm is presented by the organization for 
personnel management in Israel. 


In general, the Union of Governmental Em- 
ployees in Israel is far more vocal and active 
than most civil servants’ unions in other lands. 
The union is consulted on all matters affecting 
the rights and conditions of work of civil serv- 
ants. It is represented on the official commis- 
sions dealing with these matters. There is no 
prohibition against strikes and collective bar- 
gaining is allowed on the basis of a contract 
between the government and the Civil Serv- 
ants’ Union. There exists, however, a strong 
spirit of cooperation between the government 


and the Union and pacific relations are the 
rule.2 

On the other hand, personnel experts 
have stated that representation of public 
employee organizations on civil service 
commissions in the United States has not 
proved satisfactory. The post becomes a 
prize for the different blo-s of employees 
or for major departments. Employees usu- 
ally are no better off than under a commis- 
sion without employee representation. It 
is the generally accepted purpose of a civil 
service commission to represent broadly 
and on a nonpartisan basis the interests of 
the public, management, and the employ- 
ees. Employee representatives generally 
vote down the line or are repudiated by 
their constituency. Under such a system the 
employee is no better represented than by 
a commission consisting of private citizens 
of integrity, intelligence, and stature. Most 
of the assumed values of employee repre- 
sentation are achieved by consultation with 
employee groups. 

There is, nonetheless, a growing move- 
ment on the part of public employees’ or- 
ganizations to be represented in civil serv- 
ice commissions. The new Montana civil 
service law, enacted in March of this year, 
requires that one member of the four-man 
state commission be a classified civil serv- 
ice employee. A Louisiana state law re- 
quires that cities of between 13,000 and 
250,000 population (of which there are 
eight) have civil service laws for police 
and fire departments and that the five- 
member commission in each city have one 
member chosen from the ranks of the fire 
and one from the ranks of the police de- 
partment. Seven cities in Florida have pub- 
lic employee members of the commission 
(Clearwater, Miami, Orlando, St. Augus- 
tine, Lake Worth, Pensacola and Tampa). 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 


A RECENT article indicates that the Hoover 
Commission believes the President should 
require the heads of agencies to provide 
for employee participation in formulating 
personnel policies.? The Commission is of 

?Sidney Mailick, “Organization for Personnel 


Management in Israel,” Public Personnel Review, 


January, 1952, pp. 28-34. 
3? Harold H. Leich, ““The Hoover Commission’s 


Personnel Recommendations—A Progress Report,” 
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the opinion that the goals of consultation 
with union representatives can be achieved 
by administrative action. Some agencies 
have recently worked out plans for dealing 
with unions or for direct consultation with 
employees. 

In 1952, the Navy Department an- 
nounced a plan for systematic consultation 
with union representatives on all impor- 
tant personnel policies. The United States 
Civil Service Commission occasionally 
holds informal discussions with the heads 
of the leading employee unions on major 
policy issues affecting federal employment. 
For some years, the Commission has re- 
quired agencies to consult with employees 
on specified personnel policies. 

The standards for approval of agency 
grievance procedures, first published in 
1941, require that both supervisors and em- 
ployees shall have an opportunity to par- 
.icipate in developing the procedures. ‘The 
standards for agency promotion plans, pub- 
lished in 1950, contain a similar provision. 
The guides for agency personnel opera- 
tions require agencies to provide for ‘‘con- 
sideration of employee views in the formu- 
lation and adjustment of policies that af- 
fect him as a worker.* 


Official Action in New York State 


New York State officials have been in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
motivating State employees to greater ef- 
forts on the job and to greater personal 
satisfaction. The three-member Personnel 
Council in the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice created by Governor Dewey in 1945, 
was designed primarily to educate the 
State’s employees in policy determinations 
and administrative rulings made in AIl- 
bany. The Council also provided a means 
for the adjustment of differences of opin- 
ion as to the effectiveness and practical ap- 
plication of policies affecting employee 
welfare. 

By 1947, it was realized that the Council, 
in order to exert real leadership in the im- 
provement of personnel relations and in 
the establishment of effective complaint 





American Political Science Review, March, 1953, 
pPp- 119-120. 
* Federal Personnel Manual, p. A4-4. 


machinery, required state-wide, well-de- 
fined policies and procedures for the han- 
dling of employee complaints at all op- 
erating levels and that these should include 
employee participation both in formula- 
tion and administration. 

About the same time, the Civil Service 
Employees Association of New York State 
framed a bill for introduction in the 1948 
Legislature, setting forth “procedures for 
consultation, negotiation and discussion of 
working conditions including grievances 
and other personnel matters.” The bill pro- 
vided for a tri-partite public employment 
labor relations board appointed by the 
Governor to be created within the State 
Department of Civil Service, with two 
principal functions: (1) to supervise the 
establishment of joint employer-employee 
committees at all levels of governmental ad- 
ministration for the adjustment of em- 
ployee problems; and (2) to act as an ap- 
peals agency for unresolved disputes. 

In 1949, the Personnel Council met with 
the CSEA, American Federation of County 
and Municipal Employees, the AFofL, 
Civil Service Forum, and the United Pub- 
lic Workers of America, CIO, to discuss 
views on bettering relations between the 
state and its employees. The Governor's 
Executive Order of February 23, 1950, 
which established a Personnel Relations 
Board in the Department of Civil Service, 
set forth powers and duties to promote co- 
operation between the State and its em- 
ployees. 

The Board is made up of three members, 
with a full-time chairman responsible for 
administering its program. He is appointed 
by the Governor and is paid. The second 
member is selected by the Chairman on a 
rotation basis from a panel of twelve em- 
ployees, appointed by the Governor from 
among all state employees including those 
in exempt positions. The third member is 
also selected by the Chairman on a ro- 
tating basis from a panel appointed by the 
Governor of twelve employees from the 
competitive class. Each panel member 
serves a period of two months. 

The Executive Order also directs the es- 
tablishment of a simple, orderly procedure 
for the resolution of complaints within 
each department or separate agency. After 
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the departmental procedure is exhausted, 
the employee may request the Board to re- 
view his complaint and an advisory recom- 
mendation is then rendered to the head of 
the department concerned. Departmental 
unit committees through which the em- 
ployee brings his complaint into the pro- 
cedure provide the means for employee 
participation in the settlement process. 
The Board has no enforcement power, 
since by law the department head is re- 
sponsible for his department’s operation, 
but it can report directly to the Governor 
for his appropriate action on all cases of 
violation of his Executive Order. 


Trends 


GOVERNMENT Officials, who are in reality 
employees themselves, tend more and more 
to discuss organization policy with em- 
ployee groups, even though they may not 
have to make binding contracts. This trend 
can be traced directly to the activity of un- 
ion groups in government and to strong 
employee associations under intelligent 
leadership. Since governments in the 
United States do not recognize the right of 
public employees to strike, the main pur- 
pose of discussion is to secure mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation.® 

Under the open-shop policy of govern- 
ments, there are other methods available 
to the public official to secure employee co- 
operation and suggestions, which provide 
for individual employee action as well as 
action through union representatives. The 
New York State Employees’ Merit Award 
Board gives cash awards as well as certifi- 
cates for suggestions adopted by the various 
departments. The Port of New York Au- 
thority provides a regular channel for em- 
ployees’ ideas, essential to the safer and 
more efficient operation of the Port Au- 
thority, and cash awards are given to em- 
ployees below certain specified levels of au- 
thority. 

Other achievements by employees, ob- 
tained through group action, have recently 
appeared, including an amendment of the 
Westchester County Personnel Rules by 


5 New York State, in Section 22-a of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law, prohibits strikes by public employees and 
provides penalties, including termination of em- 
ployment. 


the Board of Supervisors, acting on a pro- 
posal by the Westchester County Competi- 
tive Civil Service Association, to provide 
that employees will receive an additional 
day of vacation when a holiday falls 
within their vacation period. Recently, the 
WCCCSA was able to persuade the Board 
of Supervisors to maintain emergency com- 
pensation for the period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, in spite of a four-point drop 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics “Old In- 
dex” for the New York-Metropolitan Area. 
Under the adjustment formula of $15 a 
point, the pay of all County employees 
would have been reduced by $60 a year. 
As of April 15, 1953, the basing point for 
the second half of the year, the index stood 
at 181.7 as against 186.0 for September 15, 
1952, the last previous basing point. The 
County Executive concurred in the view 
of the employees’ association and recom- 
mended to the Board that no change be 
made pending further study and possible 
adoption of a new formula. No doubt, new 
contracts in the automobile industry, cov- 
ering wage adjustments, adjustment of in- 
ternal wage relationships, and pension sys- 
tem improvements will affect adjustment 
of public employees’ salaries to a point, it is 
hoped, where these reflect changes in pri- 
vate industrial wage scales. 

Although public employees do not have 
the right to strike, they can affect public 
opinion through pressure on public ofh- 
cials and by other indirect action. Despite 
the fact that in government every employee 
works as an individual, employee associa- 
tions can imp:ove wages and working con- 
ditions. By acting through representatives 
of his association, an employee can often 
secure gains without prejudicing his own 
position in an agency. 

An open-door policy, if followed by 
civil service commissions, will preclude the 
unionization of municipal employees and 
maintain realistic procedures for securing 
employee cooperation and improving the 
public service. 


Conclusion 


As THERE is a practical, there is also a 
philosophic impact to the constructive role 
which employee organizations can play in 
management. The essence of organization 
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need not be a banding together of one 
group in opposition to another group, in 
order to accomplish its aims. An employee 
organization can do a great deal to aid 
management, and it is not far-fetched to 
state that management would welcome the 
cooperation of employee organizations in 


trying to solve problems that are of mutual ° 


concern and vital to management and to 
employees alike. 

The result of the thinking of a group 
of representative citizens of varying re- 
sponsibilities with a deep interest in the 
community, and who are sympathetic both 
to the rank and file in the civil service and 
to the officials who supervise them, is em- 
bodied in a statement covering the essen- 
tials of public policy toward and a code 
of conduct for employee organizations in 
the public service. The Councils of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, AFofL, have plans 
to introduce to 1953 legislatures through- 
out the United States urgent and new 
measures which will improve the public 
service. The role of the employee organiza- 
tion can be most effective when official ma- 
chinery exists for employee-employer rela- 
tions activities. Government should utilize 
the reservoir of understanding and ability 
available to it in its employees, since per- 
sonnel relations are actually determined by 
labor, management, and government. 
Sound employer-employee relations are 
part of the democratic process. 

A democratically controlled and intelli- 
gently executed personnel policy is more 
likely to develop in the public service 
through cooperative efforts of adminis- 
trators and employees than through the 
more coercive union action. The adminis- 
trator can develop the organization logi- 
cally as an instrument for collective pres- 
entation and settlement of grievances, as a 


*“Employee Organizations in the Public Serv- 
ice,’ National Civil Service League, 1946, 31 pp. 


channel of communication with his staff, 
and as an important factor for energizing 
the creative potentialities of his employees. 

During World War II, the War Produc- 
tion Drive, which sponsored the labor- 
management committees in war and de- 
fense plans, is a case in point. ‘The plan, an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1942, had, by May, 1944, resulted 
in the establishment of more than 4,500 
plant labor-management committees, rep- 
resenting more than 6,000,000 employees. 
The Drive helped to set precedents for 
better industrial relations after the war and 
made it apparent that the first factor in la- 
bor-management cooperation is the need 
for good leadership on both sides. 

The employee organization can train its 
members to make the most of all existing 
opportunities for action, to present con- 
structive suggestions, and to instill in its 
membership a responsible and loyal ap- 
proach to the resolution of problems mu- 
tual to management and employees in a 
public agency. The intelligent administra- 
tive head realizes that an agency is only as 
strong as its chain of command and coop- 
eration is a two-way street. The adminis- 
trator manages his agency and staff by di- 
rection, but dynamic administration, in a 
fertile atmosphere of employee-employer 
cooperation and mutuality, will well up 
from the bottom to vitalize the entire 
agency. All this will go a long way toward 
promoting and providing a better public 
service. 

When there is a table of organization 
standing firmly on sturdy legs, there can be 
developed a team of people all working to- 
gether, resulting in greater utilization of 
brains, skills, and work experience. Great 
good comes from open discussion moti- 
vated by honest endeavor to solve prob- 
lems, and management, even in the age of 
atomic energy, cannot afford to waste any 
human energy. 
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Mobility of Public 


Personnel Technicians . 


ROY G. DEMERS, JR. 





UBLIC personnel technicians are con- 
Fiat faced with recruiting and exam- 
ining applicants for many kinds of posi- 
tions. We know the difficulties of filling 
many professional jobs because of man- 
power shortages; the frustrations and the 
accomplishments of training programs; the 
problems connected with promotion; the 
hardships often imposed by residence re- 
strictions; the difficulty and expense of ex- 
amining candidates who live great dis- 
tances away from the agency concerned. We 
know, also, that the solution to problems 
such as these varies from profession to pro- 
fession. 

What, however, about the mobility of 
our own profession—public personnel? Are 
we a group that has a good deal of move- 
ment within its boundaries? In and out of 
the group? Only in and not out? There is a 
startling paucity of information with which 
to answer these questions. Perhaps a short 
discussion of the mobility factor in public 
personnel and its problems may therefore 
be apropos. If it stimulates interest and 
leads to the gathering of data that may as- 
sist us in determining the amount, kind, 
and rate of movement in and out of the 
personnel field, from one jurisdiction to an- 
other, etc., it will have served its present 
purpose. 

I believe we can begin by assuming that 
mobility is desirable. It is one of the prime 
factors associated with the free enterprise 
system and the development of labor and 
capital. In any circumstance affecting a 
labor supply, mobility is vital. Its necessity 
has been well summarized: ‘Mobility of 
the labor force and frictions that interfere 
with it are matters of obvious significance 
and concern in modern economics. Shifta- 
bility is not merely a phenomenon of aca- 
demic interest; it is a basic requirement of 





@ Roy G. DeMers, Jr., has just joined the San 
Diego County staff as a Personnel Technician. This 
article was written while he was a member of the 
Minnesota State Department of Personnel. 
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the system of free enterprise introduced by 
the industrial revolution.”? 

In the merit system jurisdictions, 
whether national, state, county, or munici- 
pal we have adopted, as one of the main 
tenets, competition of all qualified person- 
nel for job vacancies. This is certainly 
compatible with mobility. On the other 
hand, we have restricted the number of 
possible applicants by setting up citizen- 
ship or residence qualifications. 


Importance of Mobility 

LET ME examine with you the importance 
of mobility in the public personnel field. 
We are a group that is interested in rais- 
ing and maintaining high’ standards of 
merit system operation. This can only be 
done through continuous vigilance in our 
administration of civil service laws and 
regulations and through an earnest en- 
deavor to learn better techniques and more 
efficient procedures. 

How can the hundreds of jurisdictional 
organizations throughout the country im- 
plement this purpose? Certainly one means 
of learning of new methods and techniques 
is offered through membership in the Civil 
Service Assembly. The opportunities for 
dissemination of information and ex- 
change of viewpoints and experiences af- 
forded by this and other professional or- 
ganizations ‘are excellent. Without the test 
exchange service, for example, that CSA 
provides, I am sure that written tests would 
not have attained their present level. And 
the lively interchange of opinions, data, 
and experiences at local chapter meetings 
and regional and national conventions is 
invaluable to public personnel people. 

But these media have their limitations. 
The written word is not as vital as the 
spoken, and the day-to-day contact is more 
helpful than an isolated meeting at a con- 





1 Herbert G. Heneman, Harland Fox, Dale Yoder, 
Minnesota Manpower Mobilities, Part I (Minne- 
apolis: Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1948). 
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vention. In the transmittal of new methods 
and viewpoints, mobility of personnel is 
needed within both the management and 
personnel fields. Then, actual experiences 
with certain methods can be evaluated, a 
reassessment can be made of present tech- 
niques and an infusion of new ideas may 
lead to more efficient operations. 


Examination of Personnel Jobs 


ARE WE using the best methods of recruit- 
ing and examining for public personnel 
positions today? Are we obtaining the best 
qualified people for vacancies? I know 
there are many factors inhibiting the most 
effective recruiting of personnel in our 
field, such as salary limitations, public at- 
titudes toward public work, lack of rapport 
(we must include it) with private person- 
nel and administrative organizations. 
But, laying these larger problems aside, 
are we doing a good job in staffing our pub- 
lic personnel agencies? Our examinations 
for these positions often reflect our aware- 
ness of the more recent developments in 
testing, such as group interviews. However 
our rating of experience and training may 
be too rigid. For a background in manage- 
ment or organizational work, advertising, 
or teaching may often prove excellent 
preparation. The emphasis in examina- 
tions might well include more weight on 
general intelligence and knowledge as a 
means of forecasting potential ability. 


Need for Personal Qualifications Rating 


THE INTERVIEW, of course, can delve into 
the background of the applicant as well as 
into his present personal qualifications and 
attitudes. More analysis of each part of the 
examination in light of the results in the 
other parts might prove helpful. And in 
these jobs, where personal contacts are so 
important, where adaptability is a vital 
element, the interview assumes even more 
than ordinary value in ranking applicants. 

The rating of experience and training is 
a necessary preliminary, but it can be made 
more flexible, and a written test can meas- 
ure general intelligence and knowledge 
in specific areas to a fairly satisfactory de- 
gree. But the quality of an applicant’s job 
performance or the ability of an applicant 


to meet face-to-face situations where he 
must apply his knowledge must be evalu- 
ated in a personal interview. 

In public personnel work we are con- 
stantly forced to meet situations affecting 
other people in the public service, in our 
own offices, and with the public at large. 
How well those contacts are handled is the 
yardstick by which our function is meas- 
ured. Techniques are helpful, but the 
personal qualities of our practitioners must 
be their primary requirement, and this can 
only be determined bya personal interview. 


Variations in Requirements 
Ler us take a look at the requirements for 
jobs in the public personnel field. There 
are no data available for this purpose just 
as there is no information available on 
mobility. But from observation we know 
there is considerable variation. 

For instance, on the question of mini- 
mum versus desirable qualifications, some 
jurisdictions allow applicants to take the 
written examination with only general 
qualifications in the field. Others require 
a minimum amount of training in public 
administration, personnel psychology, in- 
dustrial relations or a related sequence, 
and at higher level jobs a certain number 
of years of experience in the field or a spe- 
cialized sub-area in public personnel. Also, 
some examinations are announced on a 
nation-wide basis, a regional basis, or are 
restricted to local residents. Although there 
is a wide variety of requirements, there is 
usually some restriction, mirroring the le- 
gal restrictions for the employment of per- 
sonnel for government service in most areas 
of the country. 

In the interview section of the examina- 
tions, we also find no single method. Group 
interviews are occasionally used in addi- 
tion to or as a substitute for individual in- 
terviews. Interviews are usually held only 
in the locality where the vacancy exists. 
This can be quite a serious limitation on 
mobility, since beginners in the field are 
not in a position to invest a substantial 
sum in travel expenses and vacation leave. 


Comparison of Mobility by 
Levels of Government 
FURTHER variations occur when we study 
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the degree of mobility observed in the 
federal, state, and local jurisdictions. Al- 
though no data are available at any level, 
certain preliminary inferences may be 
drawn. 

At the federal level there is an inherent 
reason for a moderate degree of mobility 
since the size of the personnel operation, 
the size of the nation, requires some shift- 
ing of personnel to reflect regional changes 
in requirements. The stresses and strains 
involved in the tremendous undertakings 
of the national government and the intri- 
cate series of interacting forces, both eco- 
nomic and political, demand flexibility of 
personnel allocations. Relatively homo- 
geneous personnel standards should also 
seem to bring about more mobility of per- 
sonnel. 

The national government is only slightly 
concerned with a factor which imposes a 
restricting influence on state and local gov- 
ernments. By this I mean residence limita- 
tions. At the national level, citizenship is 
the paramount limitation. But below the 
federal government we have laws prohibit- 
ing employment of any but resident ap- 
plicants. These are of various types, but 
most require at least one year of residence 
at the state level and six months in cities 
or counties. In a country like ours where 
families move from place to place rather 
freely, residence requirements may often 
prevent the utilization of the best available 
human resources. 

Employment in public personnel posi- 
tions is limited by this condition like other 
fields of public employment. Those juris- 
dictions which have been able to eliminate 
this bar to mobility are leading the way to 
more progressive recruiting policies. 


Dilemma in Personal Interview 
Requirements 


IN EVEN those jurisdictions which allow 
regional or nation-wide competition there 
is, in practice, the restriction enforced 
through personal interviews at the central 
examining point. Often the rating of ex- 
perience and training is unassembled, the 
written tests are administered in various 
localities around the country. But the ap- 
plicant must report for the interview at 


the single examining center. 

How can this custom continue and our 
profession offer suitable promotional op- 
portunities for its capable young mem- 
bers? The very group which should provide 
the leaven of new ideas for the experience 
and maturity of expanding personnel 
agencies is unable to bear the expense in- 
volved in competing for the positions. This 
dilemma faces us today. Let us see if there 
is any way to solve it. 


A Suggested Solution 


PeRHAPS the dilemma can be solved, or at 
least relieved to some extent, by utilizing 
the Civil Service Assembly to s€t up inter- 
view boards in a number of regional cen- 
ters. Then as examinations are announced, 
applicants would be assured that only a 
short trip would be necessary in order to 
participate in the interview part of the 
examination. The boards could be manned 
by reputable men in the personnel field 
who would volunteer their services and be 
reimbursed for incidental expenses. 

The Assembly could be entrusted not 
only with setting up the interview boards 
but also with standardizing the interviews 
with such minor modifications as were ne- 
cessitated by local laws or regulations. 
Thus the interview ratings could be de- 
pended upon to give valid, reliable re- 
sults. Possibly the same interview ratings 
might also be used for a period of six 
months or a year to facilitate examinations 
and retain interested and valuable mem- 
bers who might otherwise leave the public 
personnel field. 

There are practical objections to this 
plan, I am sure. But I believe that a thor- 
ough study of this or some other sugges- 
tion to solve the problem of the high in- 
vestment in personal interviews for pub- 
lic personnel jobs, should be made. And it 
should be done soon or a good share of 
our potential leaders in public personnel 
will be siphoned off into other employ- 
ment. 


Need for Data on Mobility 


BEForE any really profitable discussion of 
mobility can be undertaken, we should 
have data at hand. At present nothing is 
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available for our specialized field. We can 
only speculate on the degree and amount 
of variation. We can only hope for more 
flexibility in the evaluation of experience 
and training at the beginning level in par- 
ticular, and for a solution to the problem 
of personal interviews as part of the exami- 
nation process. 

Some of the areas in which data might 
well be sought are: 


1. The amount of mobility between the 
public personnel field and other kinds of 


employment. 

2. The degree to which legal restrictions 
of residence, minimum requirements, etc., 
impede mobility. 

3. The trend at present in public person- 
nel mobility—is it up or down? 


When data are gathered giving us more 
specific information we can attempt to 
answer the problems in a more scientific 
manner. Perhaps some changes in desirable 
qualifications and personal interview 
methods can be set in motion now. 
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® What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to several experienced administrators 
and have asked them to comment on the 
various points it raises. Here’s what they 
Say. 














The Question .... 

Which do you prefer for public employees— 
a flexible retirement age or a mandatory re- 
tirement age? 


The Replies .... 


Joun Anson Forp, Chairman, Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors. 


Actually, age is not a definitive index of 
capability. It is, at best, only a rough, or ap- 
proximate, measuring device. Examples of 
aged, highly competent persons are legion; 
likewise, countless instances can be cited of in- 
capable persons well under any commonly ac- 
cepted age of retirement. 

But a fixed age limit is the easiest method of 
determining when an employee should retire, 
which accounts for the wide acceptance of that 
method. In an era when social justice and busi- 
ness efficiency are becoming twin watchwords, 
it is proper to examine critically this generally 
observed practice of retiring employees at a 
stated, uniform age—usually 65 or 70. Such 
uniform procedure is neither just nor efficient. 

Traditionally, America prides itself on in- 
dividual freedom; on individual enterprise. 
Forced retirement at a rigidly fixed age runs 
counter to that tradition. We are a people who 
do not yield easily to uniformity because it is 
against human nature and not in accord with 
our history. If it is possible, we should fit our 
retirement formula to the individual. 

From a material viewpoint, a rigidly fixed 
retirement age is even more undesirable. The 
economic loss to individuals and the nation is 
enormous when we chop off a man’s or a wom- 
an’s productivity at an arbitrary date. 

First of all, the person who is thus arbi- 
trarily taken from the payroll feels deeply frus- 


trated. I am now referring to those who still re- 
tain a large degree of competence to perform 
their accustomed work. Arbitrary retirement 
often is unjust retirement. The person so 
treated is deprived of the joy and reward of 
producing wealth or services for himself and 
his fellow men. 

We Americans are beginning to relinquish 
our sentimental excessive emphasis on “youth 
must be served.” It is time that we give more 
recognition to the principle that “experience 
must be served.” Youth; is but promise; experi- 
ence is a fulfillment. In large and small ven- 
tures tested methods come first. The nation 
that runs its public and private affairs without 
the benefit of long experience will run into 
trouble. Many businesses have found that the 
daring, energy, and untrammeled imagination 
that come from management exclusively by 
young men have been costly. Indeed, many 
young executives have, with the passage of 
years, corrected their own errors and admitted 
their own mistakes. Business needs balance in 
management and in striving for balance there 
is no substitute for experience. 

We realize that years add to efficiency some- 
thing which cannot be measured by the time 
clock. Old hands are steady hands. 

Having faced the inequity and inefficiency 
of arbitrary retirement rules, one is compelled 
to ask: “What is the alternative?” How is man- 
agement going to keep out of hot water if it 
doesn’t have a fixed retirement age? That’s the 
rub. There is no simple answer. The federal 
government has arrived at a fairly good com- 
promise, namely a fixed retirement age to 
which exceptions can be taken on request of 
the proper executive higher up. 

For “variable” retirement, various specifica- 
tions can be set up constituting a complicated 
formula, including physical and mental condi- 
tion, nature of the work, age, etc. Such speci- 
fications are good, but in actual application 
the deciding executive, or board, is constantly 
confronted with charges of discrimination. Too 
many persons just never will admit they are 
becoming incompetent. Yet the answers are 
being found to the flexible retirement formula. 
These answers are based on patience and de- 
tailed consideration. Individual executives are 
capable of approximating justice along these 
lines, although the difficulties are admitted. 

Probably one of the best schemes yet devised 
is “mutual rating” in which a secret ballot is 
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employed by all the retiring employee’s asso- 
ciates. This ballot should contain a list of the 
chief essentials of the job in question. Each 
fellow employee who necessarily has an inti- 
mate knowledge of how his associate works 
gives his estimate of the latter’s service on this 
ballot. Adding up these appraisals one arrives 
at a composite opinion (even if not taken as 
final but as advisory only). Henry Shelton of 
La Jolla, California, an efficiency engineer, has 
had considerable success in introducing the 
practice of mutual rating as applicable to the 
problems of promotion and demotion and it 
could well be applied to retirement. 

Finally, regardless of the basis of retirement, 
this postscript should be added: Before retire- 
ment every employee should prepare for the 
inevitable by developing an interest in a hobby 
or “secondary occupation.” Only thus will the 
days after retirement become satisfactory. 


H. Ettor KApLan, Chairman, Committee on 
Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. 


Early concepts of public retirement plans 
viewed as one of the primary objectives the 
separation of superannuated employees from 
the public payrolls. Two salutary results were 
sought: (1) to provide a reasonable pension for 
those who had long passed their peak of pro- 
ficiency in their positions, and (2) to make 
available opportunities for advancement for 
others who were attracted to the government 
service as a career. 

Many of the public retirement systems pro- 
vided for compulsory retirement, most fre- 
quently fixed at age 70, except for members of 
the police and fire forces where, for obvious 
reasons, the mandatory retirement age was 
fixed at a much lower level. In private indus- 
try, it might be noted in passing, the compul- 
sory retirement age is generally lower than is 
usually provided in the public service. Age 65 
is the usual age. The pattern in the public 
service, therefore, indicates a more magnani- 
mous attitude toward the aging employee. 

My experience in studying the problem of 
mandatory retirement for public employees 
leaves me with a mixed feeling as to the wis- 
dom of an inflexible mandatory retirement 
age. In New York, for example, the state retire- 
ment law originally fixed an inflexible man- 
datory retirement age of 70. Pressure for con- 
tinuing in service an occasional outstandingly 
proficient official brought about a flexible plan 
of compulsory retirement. The State Commis- 
sion on Pensions, originally established as an 
advisory agency, was given authority to extend 


the service of an official or employee who is a 
member of the State Employees’ Retirement 
System where the department head requests 
such extension and could show to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission that it was advanta- 
geous to the service to retain him. The ap- 
proval of the State Civil Service Commission 
was required as a condition for such approval 
by the Pension Commission. Extensions could 
be made up to age 78, although it has long 
been the policy not to grant any extension be- 
yond age 75. Interestingly enough, this author- 
ity vested in the State Commission on pensions 
applies solely to those who are members of the 
New York State Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. A similar provision applies to employees 
in the New York City civil service, except that 
the authority to grant such extensions is vested 
in the Board of Estimate. This creates a situa- 
tion where those who are not members of the 
State or New York City Employees’ Retirement 
Systems (and these amount to about 100,000) 
may continue in the service indefinitely, re- 
gardless of age. 

With the trend toward increased longevity 
and agitation for retaining persons in useful 
employment rather than provide for retire- 
ment at an arbitrary age, the problem of man- 
datory retirement has become a subject of con- 
siderable discussion. I was originally opposed 
to a flexible retirement age. My experience 
(particularly in more recent years having had 
to pass on applications for extension in serv- 
ice) has convinced me of the wisdom of pro- 
viding a safety valve through a flexible com- 
pulsory age retirement plan. There have been 
many cases where compulsory retirement would 
have proved a great loss to the service, and 
often costly to the taxpayers. It would be 
hardly in the public interest, for example, to 
compel a department to drop an outstanding 
engineer who might be needed to complete an 
essential project on which he may have been 
the key man. 

I am mindful of the criticisms that are made 
of a flexible plan of retirement for public 
employees. An understandable desire of em- 
ployees to stay on indefinitely (although, 
strangely enough, at the same time agitating 
for lower age retirement benefits), reluctance 
of government agencies to separate many of 
their more competent employees, and pressures 
that are brought to bear from extraneous 
sources for continuance of favored employees, 
add to the difficulties of administering such a 
plan. I have concluded, reluctantly perhaps, 
that the advantages of a flexible retirement 
plan outweigh the advantages of an arbitrary 
mandatory age of retirement. Of course, the 
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success of any flexible plan necessarily depends 
on the sound judgment of those who have to 
exercise their discretion and their ability to 
withstand the pressures for continuing persons 
in service who are not really essential and dd 
not merit consideration. I believe the policy of 
granting extensions in service rather sparingly, 
and basing the period of extension on the 
needs of the service and the particular facts in 
each case is an essential element to the success 
of any flexible retirement plan. 


FREDERICK N. MACMILLIN, Executive Secretary, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 


An inflexible retirement restriction would 
have deprived society of the valuable services 
of many outstanding persons who have con- 
tributed much—including, for example, Tos- 
cannini, Einstein, Winston Churchill, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Louis Brandeis, Connie 
Mack, and many others. These are exceptional 
people, but in any state it is possible to think 
of many valuable public servants who have 
continued to contribute much in later years. 

There is involved primarily a question of 
effective administration. A qualified public ad- 
ministrator should be able to exercise man- 
agerial judgment and determine which indi- 
viduals are still able to perform effective 
service. 

If he is incapable of arriving at such deci- 
sions, or if he lacks the courage to make such 
determinations for fear of being criticised as 
showing discrimination, then he should not 
occupy the administrative position that he 
holds. 

In other words, the logical solution seems to 
be to fix a normal retirement age of approxi- 
mately 65, at which time the administrator 
must make a decision in each individual case 
as to whether the employment should be con- 
tinued. Thus, there should be a positive finding 
that continued employment is warranted as a 
prerequisite to suspending the normal retire- 
ment process. 

Furthermore, the administrator should be 
required to review each case at least annually. 
No extension of employment beyond the nor- 
mal retirement age should be effective for a 
period of more than 12 months. Obviously, this 
is because such extension should not be con- 
sidered as a mere formality, but rather an ob- 
jective consideration of whether the individual 
is capable of performing the duties to which 
he is assigned. 

It should also be possible to change the duty 
assignment of these people to whom extensions 
are granted. Such might take the form of part- 


time duty. If a routine job is involved, it might 
be possible to assign two persons to one job— 
each to work half-time. Or a part-time job 
might tap the special skill or experience of an 
individual without requiring him to devote 
full-time which might be beyond his strength, 
or might involve the unwise expenditure of 
public funds in terms of value received. In 
other instances, the employee might be trans- 
ferred to duties where his particular knowl- 
edge, experience, and skills can be utilized. 

In recent years, both public administrators 
and private employers have found it more dif- 
ficult than formerly to recruit personnel who 
have the enthusiasm and devotion to duty that 
is desired. Certainly many of the old-timers do 
have these attributes, and where circumstances 
warrant, the use of these services is in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Furthermore, outstanding economists have 
pointed out that our nationwide production 
would drop substantially if all persons over 65, 
for example, were to suddenly stop helping to 
produce. Despite the enlarged national labor 
force and the increased productivity resulting 
from mechanization, the needs and wants of 
the nation have more than kept pace. It is ele- 
mentary that we will not have more to divide 
up if we produce less. 

Finally, it has become apparent that many 
persons are really happier by staying on the 
job than they actually are when that Utopia of 
complete leisure is attained toward which they 
have been striving. They find that doing noth- 
ing is not so much fun in practice. Except 
where special hobbies or new jobs have been 
developed, frequently time hangs very heavy 
on their hands. 

So it seems that from the standpoint of the 
national interest, from that of the public em- 
ployer, and of the individual himself, there are 
many cases where continued employment seems 
to be the best solution. 


Don C. McMILLan, City Manager, Pasadena, 
California. 


The question of whether there should be a 
flexible retirement age or a mandatory retire- 
ment age is not a question that can be an- 
swered, in my opinion, either yes or no without 
a thorough analysis of the problem and un- 
derstanding of what is desired. 

We all know some people who are old at 40 
and others who at a good ripe old age are very 
capable and competent. They have the physical 
and mental abilities to carry on their jobs and 
return to both the employer and themselves a 
good measure of value. 
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Experience gained over many years of service 
in public administration leads me to the con- 
clusion that there should be some way and 
means of testing and removing from the per- 
manent payroll those employees, who through 
no desire of their own, have been incapacitated 
to the point where they are not making a re- 
turn for the compensation received. How to do 
this and be fair to all concerned is a problem 
that needs much consideration. 

There should be, in my estimation, some 
minimum length of time an employee should 
serve a political subdivision before he is con- 
sidered for retirement. This, of course, would 
not apply to retirement made necessary by in- 
jury or illness received in the line of duty. Dis- 
ability retirement should be at the best rate the 
political subdivision has the financial ability to 
pay. 

A fixed minimum time of service with the 
option for the supervisor through proper tech- 
niques to call for a disability retirement, if an 
employee is not performing his work satisfac- 
torily due to some ailment is, in my opinion, a 


Vision in Supervision 


proper and correct procedure. This also I 
would think should be done at a particular age 
whereby at least annually a physical examina- 
tion must and should take place for the pro- 
tection of both the political subdivision and 
the individual concerned. This type of exam- 
ination is given in the transportation industry 
so that pilots will not endanger themselves and 
the passengers they carry. I think the same 
thing would hold true for many public service 
jobs. 

What the minimum age should be is one that 
would have to be settled by those who in my 
opinion would be better qualified to do it, 
perhaps by insurance carriers and actuaries. It 
seems at the present time age 60 has become 
quite prominent as the age at which the forced 
examination should be brought. Before a defi- 
nite conclusion could be reached in my humble 
opinion on this matter there will be much trial 
and error, but I do favor a very flexible opera- 
tion together with a mandatory limitation on 
ages where a complete examination must be 
had at regular intervals. 


¥ you the kind of supervisor who believes that a suggestion from an em- 
ployee reflects on your own ability? If you do, then read on. The truth 





of the matter is that no one individual, supervisor, or employee, can possibly 
know all of the details about any job unless he is actually at that job every 
day. A wise supervisor multiplies his own efforts by getting employees to think 
about ways to improve their own jobs. When an employee makes a suggestion, ; 
he is expressing confidence in his supervisor’s willingness to share the respon- 
sibility for contributing to a more efficient operation. 

The supervisor gains when employees make suggestions for improvement. 
He gains the cooperation and respect of employees . . . he gains the help of 
employees to make the operation more efficient . . . he gains the credit for 
influencing employees to do constructive thinking. 

The supervisor bears the final responsibility for the efficiency and effective- 
ness of his unit. He is the one to whom the boss looks for results and to give 
credit for a good record. 


The Romans Also Had a Word for It 


pe is a very important word. Here is a story about it. During the time ‘ 
of the early Romans they had chiselers just as we do now. These chiselers 

sold pieces of marble which were defective. These marble pieces had cracks in 

them which were filled up with beeswax. After the purchasers had the marble 

for two or three weeks the wax would fall out. The practice became so prevalent 

that a law was passed that marble must be sold “‘sine cera” or “without wax.” i 
From that we have our word “sincere.”—JAMES W. DoLEN, Royal Typewriter 
Company, in speech before Milwaukee Chapter Methods Clinic. 
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Personnel Utilization: An Annotated Bibliography 
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The feature is possible because of the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. This bibliography on personnel utilization was prepared by 
the staff of the Commission’s Library under the direction of Mrs. Mary Vir- 
ginia Wenzel, Librarian. 











Davenport, Frederick M. 
The personnel office and the full use of manpower. Personnel administration, vol. 
5, No. 5, January 1943, Pp. 3-5- 


What the personnel office can do to help develop full and wise utilization of manpower. 


Demuling, Clara 
The utilization program in the Civil service commission. Personnel administra- 
tion, vol. 8, no. 2, October 1945, pp. 14-21. 
Development and organization of the utilization program in the United States Civil 
service commission, and an evaluation of the role of personnel utilization in improved 


management. 


Donovan, Jeremiah J. 
Manpower conservation—a “must” for management; state officials must plan ahead 
to remedy critical personnel shortages. State government, vol. 15, no. 11, November 
1942, pp. 215-216, 223-224. 
Suggests maximum utilization of present personnel, reducing labor turnover, and tapping 
unused sources of labor supply as three means of maintaining production in the war period. 


Easland, James. 
Manpower control charts help us get the right worker on the right job fast. They 
are key tools in putting skills to best possible use. . . . Factory management and 
maintenance, vol. 109, no. 10, October 1951, pp. 136-138. 


Employee utilization in the Department of the army; a symposium. 
Personnel administration, vol. 16, no. 2, March 1953, pp. 7-18, 23. 

Contents: I. A departmental viewpoint, by George H. Hieronymous. Development of the 
personnel utilization program during and after World War II, and the main features, 
limitations and results of the Employee utilization representative plan. 

II. An Army command viewpoint, by Douglas Leonard. Describes relationships between 
Employee utilization representatives and supervisors, military personnel, and operating 
people. 

III. An Army installation viewpoint, by Eldon T. Gray. Emphasizes that the major por- 
tion of personnel management is at the work level and shows how the Employee utilization 


representative fits into this concept. 
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Fugal, G. R. 


The technical manpower problem: stretching—instead of increasing—available 
resources. Jn American management association. Organizational and personnel 
problems of the manufacturing executive. New York, 1953. pp. 40-43. (Manufactur- 
ing series no. 204) 

Suggests four ways to tackle problem of shortage of technical personnel: reduce personnel 


turnover; simplify and break down job requirements; train semi-technical people; and 
make more effective use of engineers now available. 


How office executives are meeting the shortage of clerical help. The Office, vol. 37, no. 
1, January 1953, pp. 9-23, 83-90, 199; vol. 37, no. 3, March 1953, pp. 80, 128, 131- 
132, 135. 
Short items describing methods used by concerns throughout the United States in solving 
problem of shortage of clerical help. Includes improved training programs, use of part-time 
help, and increased mechanization of office work. 


Kirby, Frederick W. 
The judicious allocation of staff. Public administration (London), vol. 19, no. 1, 
January 1941, pp. 66-70. \ 


The importance of proper placement and full utilization of personnel. Role of the per- 
sonnel manager. 


McQuitty, Louis L. 
Principles in manpower utilization. Personnel journal, vol. 25, no. 9, March 1947, 
PPp- 302-309. . 
Outline of various personnel procedures and survey of personnel policies which affect 


the full utilization of manpower. The importance of the personnel department and the 
service it performs. 


Making the most of manpower—a symposium. Public personnel review, vol. 12, no. 2, 
April 1951, pp. 53-76. 
Contents: I. Adjusting personnel programs to emergency requirements, by Richard M. 
Paget. II. Taking a fresh look at personnel demands, by Donald J. Sublette. III. Developing 
an agency-wide manpower plan, by Clifford N. Amsden. IV. Drawing on the lessons of 
World War II, by John F. Fisher. V. Keeping the work force intact by reducing turnover, 
by John Foster. VI. Impact of mobilization on federal personnel planning, by Harry B. 
Mitchell. 


Morgan, Forrest H. 
An experiment in meeting personnel losses in government agencies. Advanced 
management, vol. 8, no. 2, April-June 1943, pp. 56-59. 

Constructive program put into effect in the Farm security administration in 1942 to 
utilize experienced personnel in training new employees and reducing office work to make 
time for training. 

Morris, T. D. 
Personnel utilization audits in:the Navy department. Personnel administration, 
vol. 6, no. 10, June 1944, pp. 1-5, 20. 

Scope and objectives of the personnel utilization audit program, administration of the 

program, and the survey technique. 

Palmer, Pierre S., Jr. 
Manpower control in the Air transport command. Public administration review, 
vol. 7, no. 3, Summer 1947, pp. 184-192. 


Development of a system for determining manpower requirements in the Air transport 
command and for maintaining manpower control. An evaluation of wartime operations. 
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Pollock, Ross. 
Surveying personnel practices to save manpower. Personnel administration, vol. 
6, no. 6, February 1944, pp. 9-12. 
Value of personnel utilization surveys to identify causes of low production, procedures 
used, and results of surveys made in government agencies. 


Princeton university. Department of economics and social institutions. Industrial rela- 
tions section. 
Maximum utilization of employed manpower; a check list of company practice. 
Princeton, N. J., 1951. 54 pp. (Research report series no. 83) 


Successful manpower utilization on the West Coast. Modern industry, vol. 6, no. 6, De- 
cember 15, 1943, Pp. 34-41. 
Methods improvement, training, morale, good supervision, good working conditions and 
employee services as factors in increased production. 


Torpey, William G. 
Analysis of skills during administrative reconversion. Personnel administration, 
vol. 8, no. 9, May 1946, pp. 15-16. 
Efforts of the United States Maritime service to analyze the skills of its personnel prepara- 
tory to adjusting operations to a peacetime basis. 


U. S. Bureau of labor statistics. 
Improvement of labor-utilization procedures. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 
1945- 44 pp. (Bulletin no. 807) 
Covers such subjects as control of absenteeism and turnover, full use of community labor 
resources, working conditions, training, and supervision. 


U. S. Civil service commission. 
How to conserve typing and stenographic skills; a handbook for supervisors. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1951. 9 pp. (Personnel management series no. 1) 
Presents an eight-point program of personne] utilization with a number of sample cases. 


U. S. Department of the air force. 
Solving skills shortages by job rearrangement. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 
1951. 11 pp. (Program supplement no. 4, AFM 40-1) 
Suggested methods by which Air Force installations can carry on necessary operations 
through the judicious use of present and potential skills of employees. 


U. S. Department of the army. 
Civilian personnel program evaluation guide: employee utilization. Washington, 
U. S. Govt. print. off., 1953. 13 pp. (Civilian personnel pamphlet no. 38) 
Guide for evaluation and improvement of employee utilization programs designed to 
provide a working basis for self-evaluation by installations or for evaluations made by a 


higher echelon. 


U. S. Employment service. 
Reference manual for in-plant manpower planning. Washington, U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1951. 53 pp., App. 
Instructions and suggestions for preparing job inventories, converting plant job titles 
to a standard classification system, inventorying work-force skills, filling vacancies by 
transfers, and determining relationships between jobs. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION. Marshall E. and 
Gladys O. Dimock. Rinehart and Co., New 
York, 1953. Pp. xix plus 531. $5.00. 


This new Dimock book is the most recent in 
a highly respected series of publications by 
either Professor Dimock alone or, as in this 
case, by the two Dimocks. This new book, at 
least in the judgment of this reviewer, is also 
the best in the whole series. More than any of 
its predecessors, Public Administration is char- 
acterized by clarity of thought and expression, 
extensiveness of coverage, superiority of or- 
ganization, and real richness in example and 
illustration, The book merits a wide reader- 
ship. 

First of all, as the title itself indicates, the 
fundamental design of the book is for use as an 
undergraduate text in public administration 
courses. And it is very well designed for this 
basic objective. Following a concise and sum- 
mative preface, the book is subdivided into 
four major parts: The Dynamics of Policy For- 
mation contains chapters on types of adminis- 
trative programs, the “politics” of administra- 
tion, objectives, policies and plans. Tools for 
the Job covers organization, personnel, and fi- 
nance. Getting the Job Done; quantitatively, 
the portion of the book called Getting the 
Job Done gets the most extensive coverage, 
and includes such topics as leadership; coop- 
eration and conflict; meshing line and staff; 
headquarters-field relationships; supervision; 
training; incentives and sanctions; public 
relations; administrative control; and admin- 
istrative procedures and the law. Democratic 
Control offers a very penetrating analysis of 
self-regulation by administrative, legislative, 
and judicial methods as well as citizen control. 
In further keeping with its basic function as a 
text for college-level students, the book in- 
cludes a real wealth of illustrative and case 
materials. These materials are drawn from sev- 
eral good sources, including the authors’ own 
broad experiences, case materials from the In- 
ter-University Case Program in Public Admin- 
istration, and other selected items from Public 
Administration Review and the American Po- 
litical Science Review. In addition, each chap- 
ter is followed by an excellent and up-to-date 
compendium of bibliographical aids and sug- 
gestions. Any person who has not had a good, 
recent course in public administration, or who 
seeks a “refresher” in the over-all subject, can 
derive real profit from a study of the Dimocks’ 
Public Administration. 

Though every chapter in the book is prop- 
erly included and admirably done besides, this 


reviewer found two of special value and mean- 
ing, especially for those professionally engaged 
in public personnel administration. First, in 
pertinence though not in order of presenta- 
tion, is the chapter on “Personnel.” The tech- 
nical aspects of this subject are creditably cov- 
ered for a book of this scope. But little or 
nothing of value to the professional personnel 


administrator can be found here. In fact, a few 


factual errors occur, as for example, the state- 
ment that “in more than half of the states 
there are no systematic personnel policies at all 
except where individual departments may de- 
termine their own.” (p. 150). As shown by the 
Directory of Personnel Agencies prepared by 
the Civil Service Assembly a few years ago, 
every state, in conformity with federal re- 
quirements, maintains a merit system for at 
least a few of the states’ agencies. But this is 
not the main point to be made in any case. 
Most stimulating of all the portions of this 
chapter is the excellent discussion concerning 
the problem of political neutrality for public 
employees. Deftly pinpointing the whole prob- 
lem, the authors raise the basic question: If 
civil servants are to administer programs that 
are political in nature, how can they help but 
be concerned with politics? “And if civil serv- 
ants are to dedicate themselves to the success- 
ful carrying out of such programs, why should 
either party have to tolerate an attitude of in- 
difference to its objectives? . . . . Indifference 
breeds listlessness and inefficiency and is partly 
responsible for the excessive drafts of man- 
power that government often seems to re- 
quire.” (p. 156). Of course, the authors ex- 
plain that this issue of neutrality has been de- 
bated for many years, with the outcome still 
unclear. But, though both viewpoints on the 
problem are carefully and objectively pre- 
sented, this reviewer seemed to detect a sym- 
pathy quite in accord with his own, toward 
nonneutrality. 

The other chapter of especial value is one 
to be strongly recommended to every adminis- 
trator, including those in personnel. Its title is 
“The Politics of Administration.” As the au- 
thors make abundantly clear, an understand- 
ing of politics is the key to an understanding 
of public administration. The latter is not a 
colorless routine, divorced from the pushing 
and pulling of political competition. Admin- 
istration makes policy, initiates legislation, rep- 
resents pressure groups, acts as a pressure group 
itself, and is caught up in the tug of war be- 
tween the two big political parties. Of course, 
administration, including personnel adminis- 
tration, is normally much more concerned with 
interest groups than with political parties. But 
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nearly the same can be said of legislatures, of 
chief executives and even of courts. In short, 
modern “politics” includes a great deal more 
than the activities of political parties. In this 
enlarged view, all administrators, including 
public personnel administrators, must learn to 
realize that their own organizations, their own 
activities, their own interests, are “political” 
and are all intimately related to the organiza- 
tion, activities, and interests of many other 
“political” groups—the parties, plus pressure 
groups of all kinds. “Politics and the making 
of public policy,” as the Dimocks state, “have 
no beginning and no end.” (p. 50). Adminis- 
trators contribute more to the total political 
product, in most cases, than many people real- 
ize, including many administrators themselves. 
The problem is to keep administration respon- 
sive but uncorrupted; and the solution lies, in 
part at least, in a far wider recognition by all 
engaged in any phase of public administration 
of the fact that all government is political. Only 
on such a realistic foundation can the noble 
objectives of democratic administration in a 
democratic government be effectuated.—PAuL 
G. STEINBICKER, St. Louis University. 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. John M. Pfiffmer and 
R. Vance Presthus. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1953. 3rd ed. 626 pp. $6.00. 


This third edition of a widely used textbook 
emphasizes the dynamic nature of American 
public administration and particularly its re- 
ciprocal relationship with the society it serves. 
Together with organizational aspects and rou- 
tines, the authors discuss the setting of public 
administration—political and_ social beliefs, 
legislatures, and special interest groups—and 
they stress that government agencies are staffed 
by people who must be studied along with 
formal structure. The book is composed of 
seven parts: I. Public Administration in the 
Modern State; II. The Dynamics of Adminis- 
tration; III. Administrative Organization; IV. 
Personnel Management; V. Financial Admin- 
istration; VI. Administration and the Law; 
VII. Administrative Responsibility. John M. 
Pfiffner is Professor of Public Administration, 
University of Southern California, and R. 
Vance Presthus is Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Science, Michigan State College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. The American 
University Press, Washington, D. C., 1953. 
4th ed. 131 pp. $3.50. 

This completely revised and enlarged edi- 
tion contains over 1200 annotated entries. Con- 
tents include classified references in the follow- 
ing categories: bibliographies and guides, re- 
search, government publications, periodicals, 
references, budgetary administration, organ- 
ization and management, public personnel 
administration, administrative law, public re- 
lations, international administration. 


A PoLicy FOR SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
Manpower. National Manpower Council. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1953. 
263 pp. $4.50. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
is a statement by the National Manpower 
Council which presents recommendations for 
developing more reliable knowledge about our 
human resources; for strengthening institutions 
that educate and train scientists and profes- 
sionals; for maintaining a continuous flow of 
students into universities; for expanding the 
opportunities to secure advanced training; and 
for using scientific and professional manpower 
more effectively. Part II is a review of the facts 
upon which the recommendations are based. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION FOR LIBRARIES: A 
BisLIoGRAPHIC Essay. Ralph E. McCoy. 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
1953- 97 PP- $2.25- 

A brief survey of the large body of personnel 
literature, with special reference to its applica- 
tion to libraries. It is intended to give the li- 
brary administrator, his personnel assistants, 
and librarians who supervise the work of oth- 
ers a background in the personnel field and pro- 
vide them with a guide to the solution of per- 
sonnel problems. Instead of annotating each 
article separately, an essay synthesizing the sub- 
ject covered precedes the listing. For example, 
Chapter IV “Development of Employees” dis- 
cusses induction, supervision, in-service train- 
ing, evaluation, promotion, transfer, and em- 
ployee turnover. 
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Ethics 

Marx, Fritz, “New Light on Public Ethics.” 
National Municipal Review, June, 1953.—A re- 
view of four books, Morality and Administra- 
tion in Democratic Government, by Paul H. 
Appleby; Ethics in Government, by Paul H. 
Douglas; Morality in American Politics, by 
George A. Graham; and Ethics for Policy De- 
cistons—the Art of Asking Deliberative Ques- 
tions, by Wayne A. R. Leys. The appearance 
of these four books in one year does not indi- 
cate a sudden awakening to moral concepts but 
is rather an evolutionary process which has 
been going on for some 25 years paralleling the 
growth and role of government in American 
society. We are not necessarily worse today 
than in the long past; rather there is a keener 
appreciation of the need for attaining a high 
standard of conduct. “Appleby is convinced 
that public administration is well along towards 
some such pattern of responsibility. He feels 
that individual lapses will bring ‘correction’ 
from within.” On the other hand, Senator 
Douglas believes that institutional changes 
need to be introduced. Douglas would wel- 
come a more radical change involving moral re- 
generation of man in which a deep desire for 
integrity would prevail. Professor Graham 
“drives straight for the heart of the matter by 
exploring the moral aspects of political repre- 
sentation, legislative choice, and executive 
leadership.” He points out that the strategic 
factor in the integrity of American life lies 
within the minds of individuals. Dean Leys “‘is 
more concerned with helping those engaged in 
making decisions to ask the right questions 
than with forcing a single answer upon them. 
The other books, too, see greatest hope fer a 
restoration of public ethics . . . in a cultiva- 
tion of habits of inquiry.” “If we mean business 
in the matter of public ethics, our paramount 
concern should be to induce more people to 
raise questions of ethics as a common practice, 
in their own minds as well as in public affairs.” 
The four books prompt an awareness that pub- 
lic ethics means far more than avoiding public 
scandal. Ultimately, we face a central problem 
to which these books allude only occasionally. 
“That central problem is how to define, in 
terms of wisdom, the ethics of conflict, which 
by inference also includes the ethics of mak- 
ing common cause.”—Kenneth R. Scobie. 


Personnel Administration 

FLEMMING, ARTHUR S., ““The Civil Servant in 
a Period of Transition.” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Spring 1953.—The federal civil 
service system is going through an important 
transition period, perhaps the most important 
transition period in the history of the system. 
It is clear that it is also a period of real uncer- 
tainty for the career civil servant. As we go 
through this transition period, it seems that 
there are certain points which must be kept in 
mind. First, although better than go percent of 
the positions in the executive branch of the 
government are under civil service, only about 
52 percent of the persons now on the federal 
payroll have full civil service status. Different 
policies can, and should, be applied to the in- 
definites and temporaries than are applied to 
those with a full civil service status. Next, the 
civil service should not encompass positions 
where the incumbent has received delegations 
of authority either from the Congress or from 
the head of the agency to shape policies in his 
particular area of activity or positions where 
there should be a close continuing personal 
and confidential relationship between the in- 
cumbent and the head of the agency. Since 
1883, provision has been made in the civil serv- 
ice system for schedule A positions as described 
above. If a real effort is made to apply the stand- 
ards suggested in President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment in drawing the line between positions in 
the classified service and positions in Schedule 
A, persons may be more careful in the use of 
the terms “‘policy-making” in job descriptions. 
It is possible to draw this line and still provide 
adequate incentives for people to enter and 
rise in the career service. Next, the career civil 
servant, or the employee who desires to become 
a career civil servant, must do everything 
within his power to insure that every policy 
the newly elected representatives of the people 
desire to put in effect is administered in an ef- 
fective and expeditious manner, whether he 
believes in it or not. We should, of course, do 
everything possible to encourage career em- 
ployees to make suggestions they think are 
sound in the realms both of administration and 
policy, but there their responsibility rests. Next, 
the executive branch, when it becomes involved 
in political battles, must keep the career civil 
servant out of the front lines. If we could get 
a more complete and wholehearted acceptance 
of the principle that in relationships with Con- 
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gress the political officeholder should carry the 
responsibility we would get much less reach- 
ing down into the career civil service than we 
now have. There is one other point that reflects 
a weakness in our present civil service system: 
we must make it possible for senior career civil 
servants to transfer more easily than they can 
at present from one agency to another. We are 
tied too closely to specific jobs rather than to 
classes of positions in which a person has cer- 
tain privileges, duties, and responsibilities that 
attach to his class.—Ullmont L. James. 


TAYLor, Lt. GENERAL MAXWELL D., “The 
Attributes of Leadership.” Army Information 
Digest, June 1953—Qualities of leadership con- 
spicuous in great military leaders of the past 
and present include: devotion to the welfare of 
their troops; rich endowment of human under- 
standing; and outstanding professional com- 
petence and ability. New citizen soldiers sud- 
denly thrust into a strange environment with 
new institutions and customs feel vaguely 
threatened by the unfamiliar present and the 
uncertain future. A soldier needs, at such a 
time, to look to someone in whom he has con- 
fidence and someone who will give him a feel- 
ing that he is a protected human entity. The 
devotion to troops means that the badge of 
rank which an officer wears is really a symbol of 
servitude to his men. If his behavior shows that 
in all things his soldiers’ welfare comes first, 
he will receive loyal uncomplaining service. 
The need for human understanding is the ex- 
ercise of common sense in human relations. 
There are times to be stern, times to be lenient, 
times to be exacting, and times to be tolerant. 
The feeling for the right course to be taken 
with men is instinctive in some officers and lack- 
ing in others, but it can be cultivated and de- 
veloped by all. The successful leader must have 
personal, professional competence. He must 
know his business and his men must know he 
knows it. Professional knowledge requires the 
display of qualities of character which reflect 
inner strength and justified confidence in one’s 
self. This does not mean the development of an 
artificial personality. Possession of the above 
qualities of leadership will reward the leader 
most importantly with the best efforts of his 
men.—Grace M. Pierson. 


Corson, JoHN J., “Developing Uncle Sam’s 
Management Team.” Advanced Management, 
June 1953.—The federal government uses three 
different types of executives, totaling about 
5,200, on its management team, as follows: (1) 
top management, about 800; (2) top civil serv- 
ants, GS-15 to GS-18, about 3,500; (3) military 


administrators, about goo admirals and gen- 
erals. The inexperience in public service and 
the transitory nature of the members of the 
first group are undeniable limitations on their 
effectiveness. Civil service executives are, by 
and large, bred within, but at present there are 
adequate facilities neither for developing the 
management skills of individuals nor for bring- 
ing to the top those persons with demonstrated 
ability in management. Navy Department and 
the military services generally, as well as Public 
Health Service, have experimented with such 
programs for several years, but for the civil serv- 
ice generally, there exists no sound program 
for executive development. In addition to lo- 
cating the right people and giving them proper 
training, the following are listed as necessary 
requisites of a successful program for training 
future managers: (1) an established system and 
organization; (2) measurement focused on the 
man and on his performance; (3) application 
of “principles of morality and fair dealing” in 
selecting and promoting executives; (4) “the 
whole hearted understanding and support of 
top management.” The author believes that the 
new administration has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to contribute to greater economy and 
efficiency in government by establishing a thor- 
ough-going program of executive development. 
To do this, it must: (1) clarify the role and op- 
portunity of the top civil servant. To what po- 
sitions in the federal service may the career 
civil servant aspire, and what ones are “out of 
bounds?” (2) The federal government must or- 
ganize more effectively, both to recruit replace- 
ments for the political policy-making officials 
who will leave and to develop successors for 
those top civil servants who die, retire, or are 
bought off by private industry. (3) In develop- 
ing such programs, the distinctive needs of gov- 
ernment service must be clearly recognized and 
provided for. Only a part of their need is sim- 
ilar to that of the private business executive. 
(4) The administration must sell the executive 
development program to its own top level ad- 
ministrative personnel. With the business back- 
ground of most of these administrators, and the 
widespread acceptance of the basic idea in the 
field of private enterprise, this should be pos- 
sible. The administration could make no 
greater or more enduring contribution to the 
cause of good administration at the federal 
level.—_W. Brooke Graves. 


The Older Employer 

Fox, HarLanp, “The Aging and Their Em- 
ployment.” State Government, June, 1953— 
The success of modern medicine in alleviating 
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the effects of the “thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to” means that an increasing num- 
ber and proportion of our population will be 
65 or over in the years ahead. This fact is im- 
portant to the economic, social, and political 
life of a community because an increasing num- 
ber and proportion of American men drop out 
of the labor force entirely at 65. As a result, 
American men will spend an increasing pro- 
portion of their life in retirement. A signifi- 
cant measure of the economic burden of de- 
pendent aged is the trend in money costs. In- 
creases are likely in the coverage of retirement 
plans, in the size of benefits, and in the quan- 
tity and quality of community facilities for the 
aged. Most of the problems of an aging popu- 
lation will have their first and greatest impact 
on the state and local community. What is 
needed is an organization in each community 
and state to ‘conduct an inventory, including 
an analysis of age trends, trends in payments, 
a survey of needs, a survey of hiring and re- 
tirement policies of employers, and an employ- 
ment survey of persons 65 and over. The com- 
munity inventory can serve as the basis for 
public relations campaigns followed by what- 
ever action is necessary.—Daniel M. Kirkhuff. 


Payne, STANLEY L., “The Cleveland Survey 
of Retired Men.” Personnel Psychology, Spring, 
1953.—Included in the exploratory study were 
483 male annuitants from six industrial com- 
panies still living in the area who had been re- 
tired from one to five years. Forms were filled in 
from personal interviews. It was necessary to 
designate annuitants with positive attitudes 
about retirement, with negative attitudes, and 
an intermediate group. The 36% positive 
about retirement, is taken as the norm for com- 
parison with sub groups of the total. Limita- 
tions: six companies are not a cross-section of 
industry; the survey was restricted to the sec- 
ond to fifth years after retirement; and 61% 
were foreign born. Average age was 68 years; 
two-thirds retired at 65; duration of employ- 
ment with company was 29 years. 64% had no 
physical defects; 69% owned their homes; 65% 
had last worked at skilled or semi-skilled jobs; 
75% were living with their wives; 54% had 
television sets; 47% prefer being retired to 
working; 37% would rather be working and 
most of the rest give answers leaning toward 
the job. Comparisons with the 36% positive 
norm are made regarding the annuitants’ atti- 
tudes or conditions regarding retirement age. 
Only three men in eight are satisfied that they 
retired at the right time. Physical condition— 
45% maintain that their health has been the 
same since they retired, 21% better than it was 


when working, and 34% were healthier while 
at work. Reduced income—24% say money is 
the greatest problem, 50% are living as well or 
better than before they retired; savings—home 
ownership, bank accounts, and government 
bonds were the general rule before they re- 
tired. Provision for old age—40% believe the 
individual should take most responsibility for 
providing enough to live on after retirement. 
Family size—childless men appear to feel bet- 
ter about retirement than do those who had 
children. Family attitudes—a fourth feel that 
their wives or families would rather have them 
working on their old jobs. Keeping busy—two 
major ways of spending time are working on 
the house or garden and loafing or walking 
around; 10% holding full-time jobs is direct 
negation of retirement. Evening pursuits—tele- 
vision, reading, and radio; hobbies appear to 
contribute little to contentment with being 
retired. Social and religious values—many place 
great store in company parties, a fourth now 
have more interest in politics and religion. 
Best location—7o% want to live out their lives 
where they are. Company loyalty—91% starting 
anew would work for same company. Planning 
for retirement—planning alone is not closely 
related to later happiness in retirement. Com- 
pany counseling—no formula can be effective 
in all cases; most could have benefitted from 
individualized counseling; 52% are opposed to 
the idea of company counseling. Some factors 
appear to be associated with positive or nega- 
tive attitudes about retirement and can be de- 
termined before the man retires and should 
make the job of counseling him much easier. 
Theories about retirement which do not hold 
true among these annuitants are open to ques- 
tion. Items that appear to contribute little to 
positive attitudes about retirement are: hob- 
bies, planning, time since retiring, keeping 
busy. Advances will be made when general 
formulas for successful retirement are sup- 
planted by specific attention to the particular 
circumstances surrounding each individual’s 
retirement. (Appendix contains sample ques- 
tionnaire.)—Wendell H. Russell. 


Turnover 

Corona, Emiu A., “The Psychopathic Per- 
sonality in Industry.” Personnel, May, 1953— 
Labor turnover studies have often revealed a 
particular type of individual who presents a 
formidable challenge to the personnel director, 
i.e. the psychopathic personality. While not ac- 
tually a psychotic or neurotic by strict clinical 
definition, this personality type is characterized 
by inadequacies and deviations, notably a lack 
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of social conscience, that prevent the individ- 
ual from realizing satisfactory social and busi- 
ness relationships. He is not easily recognized 
as a “problem” until it is too late, simply be- 
cause superficial characteristics seem to suggest 
that he would make an outstanding employee. 
During the employment interview, he is usu- 
ally observed as a neat, very polite, assertive, 
and cooperative individual who appears bright 
and efficient. He seems to radiate a feeling of 
confidence and capability which is easily in- 
terpreted by his interviewer as evidence of a 
highly desirable personality. Once employed, 
he continues to be exceedingly polite, ingrati- 
ating, and particularly deferent in his rela- 
tionships with his superiors. His work attitude 
is characterized by an immediate zealous con- 
cern and interest in his assignments. Countless 
praiseworthy ambitions and glittering prom- 
ises of what he plans to do are continually ex- 
pounded. This initial burst of enthusiasm and 
energy soon peters out and is replaced by in- 
consistency, rationalization, and finally a bland, 
pervasive indifference to his work and fellow 
employees. After a brief period of bitterly 
voiced dissatisfaction and criticism of the work- 
ing conditions, supervisory regulations, and his 
fellow employees, he quits. During his short 
tenure he has generally played havoc with em- 
ployee morale. Although psychological exami- 
nation is the only valid approach to the detec- 
tion of the psychopathic personality, and while 
there are no completely reliable rule-of-thumb 
techniques that can be used in the employment 
interview for spotting possible problem cases 
of this sort, there are signs to watch for that 
may be helpful. Among these are a superficially 
ingratiating and over-polite manner, feigned 
emotional expression, and especially a suspi- 
cious occupational history of short periédd po- 
sitions. This type of individual’s past occupa- 
tional record usually reveals a lengthy string 
of similar brief and fickle associations with 
other employers. To all those directly respon- 
sible for the selection and evaluation of per- 
sonnel, the recognition of this particular type 
of applicant will enhance the goal of manage- 
ment for optimum personnel  efficiency.— 
George R. McDonald. 


Brown, CLARENCE W., AND GHISELLI, EDWIN 
E., “Prediction of Labor Turnover by Aptitude 
Tests.” Journal of Applied Psychology, Febru- 
ary, 1953.—While relationship between intel- 
ligence test scores and labor turnover has been 
given considerable attention in the 35 years 
since inquiry was begun in World War I, the 
possible relationship between aptitude test 
scores and turnover has been generally over- 


looked. The authors sought to determine if 
the degree of aptitude or fitness for a job might 
not be as significant, if not more so, as the 
degree of intelligence in the motivation for 
leaving a job. Ten paper and pencil aptitude 
tests were given groups of 218 to 441 applicants 
for the job of taxicab driver. Scores were 
checked against those who left the job for any 
reason in less than three months, compared 
with those who stayed for three months or 
more. The tests used were three levels of arith- 
metic tests, two speed of reaction tests, and 
single tests each of dotting, tapping, judgment 
of distance, distance discrimination, and mech- 
anical principles. No relationship of any kind 
was found between scores on speed of reaction, 
judgment of distance and mechanical princi- 
ples tests and rate of turnover. The other tests 
showed relationship in the U-shaped pattern: 
those with high and low scores had greater rate 
of turnover than the men whose scores reflected 
the average of the group. The results of this 
experimental study question the thesis that the 
U-curve relationship is produced only by “in- 
tellectual requirements” tests when correlated 
with the labor turnover rate.—Horace Turner. 


Training 

WEBER, CHARLEs S., “Getting Results from 
Training.” State Government, May, 1953.— 
Despite all the loose talk about training by do- 
ing, too much training still compels the learner 
to listen to someone else tell him how a thing 
should be done. On the other hand, discussion 
by itself is not the answer; just because a dis- 
cussion is “interesting’’ does not mean it is 
productive. To utilize effective learning pro- 
cesses, a single training program may call for 
a wide variety of methods, practices, and tech- 
niques. Workshop units, role playing, problem 
solving, discussion and practice groups, dra- 
matic presentations, and case studies should 
claim the larger share of training time. The ac- 
ceptance of these newer concepts of training 
means a radical change in public service train- 
ing programs. For the past three years, the 
Michigan Civil Service Commission has been 
developing training programs in line with this 
new approach. The first step came when it 
was decided to conduct a personnel inventory 
before determining what material should go 
into a particular training program. Interviews, 
letters, recommendations, questionnaires and 
tests have been used to determine content 
of a training program. Another technique is 
to ask each trainee to write out his most per- 
plexing operating problem, which problem is 
then put to the group. The lecture method has 
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been completely abandoned in the field of 
public relations training. In the workshop 
method, small groups of employees carry on a 
normal operating activity. For example, 
trainees might function as executives and 
thereby discover how many conflicting points 
of view enter into developing final managerial 
policy. A laboratory situation has been de- 
veloped for clerical employees in which copy is 
projected on a screen and trainees point out 
errors. Other experiments have included role 
playing and training tests. With the newer 
methods of training the problem of selling 
training to management will solve itself once 
management sees that results are delivered. 
Also, the problem of evaluating training is 
solved if you put the employee in a training 
situation that is real. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of each employee stand out clearly in the 
workshop or similar real life training situation. 
—Earl R. Chambers. 


STRYKER, PERRIN, “Can Executives Be 
Taught to Think?” Fortune, May, 1953.—The 
proposition that the boss ought to learn how to 
think has probably occurred to everyone who 
has worked, including the boss. Even within 
the ordered enterprise of du Pont the need 
for better thinking was recently pointed out 
with these words: “The number and cost of 
undiscovered $10,000 mistakes made in our 
company as a result of faulty thinking are more 
staggering than anyone would wish to con- 
template.” The results of incompetent think- 
ing have probably shocked every executive. 
The question, however, is this: Can manage- 
ment be taught to improve its thinking? Before 
the era of executive development, the common 
answer would probably have been a flat “no.” 
To the rugged individualist the question it- 
self might have sounded irreverent. Even 
Thomas J. Watson of International Business 
Machines, whose “THINK” signs have become 
as routine in office decor as water coolers, does 
not allow that managers can systematically be 
taught to think clearly. But today hundreds 
of companies are trying out various techniques 
for developing executive talent, and all these 
techniques are apparently aimed at improving 
the mental powers of managers. Obviously, a 
prime reason for using multiple-management 
boards, role playing, job rotation, appraisal 
systems, psychological counseling, and the de- 
vice of sending businessmen off to Harvard and 
other schools is to equip executives to do their 
jobs, i.e., solve problems, make decisions, and 
work out plans. A few companies, not content 
with these indirect methods, have tackled the 
job of trying to teach their executives specific 


ways of using their minds. Yet most executives 
still seem to be offended by the idea of being 
taught to think, since executives, like other 
human beings, normally cherish a high opinion 
of their own mental powers. Paradoxically, 
a lot of able executives are eager to learn any 
new technique for self-improvement that looks 
“practical.”” For executives, as for everyone 
else, the complications of thinking embrace no 
less than everything in human experience. 
How a man thinks is determined predomi- 
nantly by all that has gone to produce his per- 
sonality, including his parents, schooling, work 
experience, reading, religion, nationality, and 
the whole subtle web of social relationships 
around him. Because he “thinks” with his ap- 
petites and emotions as well as with his mind, 
he usually distrusts the reasoning of others— 
and will stoutly defend his own. For executives 
in particular, the thinking process is compli- 
cated not only by the fact that their decisions 
involve people and intangible factors as well 
as concrete data, but also by the fact that often 
there is no time for making a careful analysis 
of business problems. These are only a few 
rudimentary complications that have been dis- 
covered by those who have explored manage- 
ment’s thinking. The variety of thoughts and 
opinions on the subject is indicated by the 
samples taken from seven businessmen whose 
views differ greatly. Very broadly speaking, 
they fall into two categories: (1) the thinking 
of executives is basically an unteachable, non- 
logical process; and (2) there are practical prin- 
ciples and procedures for helping managers 
learn how to think better. Consider first the 
proponents of “practical thinking,” who com- 
monly recommend a step-by-step approach in 
thinking through a problem, and a series of 
questions to clarify and expand the analysis of 
problems. The step-by-step method of prob- 
lem analysis and solution may sound like a 
convincing way to clarify executives’ thinking 
and inhibit their tendency to make snap judg- 
ments. It is still difficult to sell such a system to 
management, and no company has yet adopted 
such a technique. As Mr. Richard Weil, Jr., 
former president of Macy’s in New York rue- 
fully concluded, “There are three things no man 
can stand to be told, namely, that he has bad 
taste, that he can’t handle people, and that he 
can’t think.” Hector P. Boncher, vice-president 
of Dresser Industries Inc. in Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, eventually hopes to teach a set of rules 
and principles of problem solving. His main 
conclusions so far are that specific cases follow 
a cause-and-effect pattern, involve only a few 
key people, and are solved chiefly by “finding 
out who the key man is and getting him to do 
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what you want him to.” This is scarcely a rev- 
olutionary discovery, but it points up an es- 
sential fact often obscured in the step-by-step 
systems: that thinking about management prob- 
lems is inseparable from thinking about 
people. This fact is scrupulously observed in 
Harvard’s advanced management courses, 
where the aim is to clarify the thinking of 
executives through the study of case histories of 
executives problems. The success of the case- 
problem method of teaching executives to 
think is, of course, hard to measure. Some 
companies regularly send their top executives 
to Harvard, while many of those in the lower 
echelons have been given the case-method 
treatment by the Harvard-trained assistants. 
Transplanting Harvard’s techniques may not 
always work out since the men seemed to be 
distracted by thoughts of work piling up and 
didn’t discuss the cases between classes. Had 
they been isolated at Harvard, the results might 
have been different. Mr. Merrill E. Kilby, of 
Calco Division of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany says that he might have been “thrown off 
the floor” if he told top-ranking managers he 
was going to teach them how to “think crea- 
tively,” but they will listen, and attend, when 
he says the conferences are only teaching “com- 
mon sense.” On the other hand, Alex Osborn, 
vice-chairman of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, after years of crusading for “creative 
thinking” has concluded that managements are 
too set in their ways to accept it. He confesses: 
“The more I mull over the question of teaching 
executives how to think and trying to do this 
after they become executives, the less feasible 
I deem this to be.” If an executive is willing to 
try a systematic approach to a tough problem, 
however, he may solve it faster. For top man- 
agement the difficulties of thinking are—or 
should be—so perpetually complicated by con- 
siderations of future strategy that nonlogical 
or “intuitive” reasoning is often essential. Such 
reasoning may involve a slow process of “turn- 
ing a problem over” in the mind. If the process 
takes place in what appears to be a split second, 
the result is usually called a hunch. Operating 
by hunches is, of course, risky, and may involve 
innumerable mistakes in thinking. The prefer- 
ence for fast decisions may be so strong in an 
executive that his thinking about them goes 
awry. The ability to make good decisions fast, 
however, may not be so essential in the highest 
echelons of management as the ability to specu- 
late and plan. This is emphasized by William 
Bramstedt, president of California Texas Oil 
Co. Ltd., who says that “those chosen for top 
management must be of challenging, inquisi- 
tive mind, must be in great measure insulated 


from the history of the past and the routine of 
the present, and must, unlike the good soldier, 
be constantly questioning why.” Can manage- 
ment be taught to improve its thinking? The 
answer is yes—up to a point. All the techniques 
of executive development and systems for 
“straight” and “creative” thinking may help. 
But beyond that point, how an executive learns 
judgment seems essentially his own business— 
and business furnished only some of the lessons. 
(Article contains statements by seven business- 
men, four of whom believe executives can be 
taught if they want to be taught, while three 
believe executives must teach themselves.)— 
Ruth L. Olson. 


Employee Relations 


Tscuirci, Harvey D., “Relationships Be- 
tween Employee Services and Total Labor 
Cost.” Personnel Administration, May, 1953.— 
No longer is the hourly wage rate criterion an 
adequate measure of labor costs. Industry’s 
continuing emphasis on employee services such 
as pensions, insurance, recreational programs, 
and annual bonuses becomes each year a more 
important factor in computing her total labor 
bill. Actual cost of nonwage benefits and re- 
covery ratio in terms of increased worker out- 
put and lessened turnover and absenteeism are 
unanswered questions which plague cost de- 
partments and occasioned research during 
1950-51 in the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota, on which this article 
is based. Total labor cost is defined as “that 
portion of direct plus indirect labor expended 
upon each employee in the firm’s labor force.” 
It is in the indirect labor cost that the difficult 
to measure “fringe benefits” are reflected, along 
with prorated usual indirect costs such as gen- 
eral overhead and salaries of employees whose 
services benefit a number of departments. 
Fringe benefits, designed to provide employees 
with services and assistance other than direct 
wages, embrace a wide variety of programs 
which may be termed “economics,” ‘“‘recrea- 
tional,” or “facilitative” services. “That fringe 
benefits contribute a sizable sum to total pay- 
roll costs is substantiated by many surveys”; 
“that increasing the number of employee serv- 
ices is coupled with a reduction rather than an 
increase in labor costs” is suggested. A statisti- 
cal study of seven companies offering a varying 
number of benefits showed that cost of services 
per employee decreased as the number of uti- 
lized services increased. Exploration of several 
hypotheses seems to permit concluding that 
(1) number of benefits has little relation to 
employee attitude and (2) over-expansion of 
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employee services is possible. The higher direct 
labor cost per employee and the higher total 
labor cost for firms with fewer employee serv- 
ices are significant. This may reflect “manage- 
rial confidence in the direct stimulus of higher 
wages to motivate employees rather than the 
indirect prod of increased benefits.” The more 
costly outlay of over-all payroll boosts is 
counter-balanced against higher morale, fewer 
grievances, and smaller turnover. (Article con- 
tains bibliographical reference and a chart list- 
ing benefits offered by sample firms.)—Helen 
Thompson. 


BRANDON, E. C., JR., “Fringe Benefits for City 
Employees.” Public Management, May, 1953. 
—Since personal service costs—already esti- 
mated to range from 40 to 60 percent of most 
city budgets—are increased by high turnover, 
city administrators must make necessary 
changes and follow trends to attract and keep 
capable employees. City employees generally 
have the same job attitudes no matter where 
employed. One survey found employee interests 
to rank as follows: security, interesting work, 
pay, good physical conditions, promotion by 
merit, and personal recognition. Employee 
attitudes determine correct approach to fringe 
benefits. These benefits and extent of their 
adoption throughout all large cities in the 
country are identified as: Hours of Work: Most 
large cities have a work week of 40 hours or 
less. Saturday work has been found to be un- 
economical. Job Classification and Pay Plans: 
All cities should have a position classification 
and pay plan to ensure fair treatment of em- 
ployees in hiring, promotion, transfer, and 
pay. Half the cities over 25,000 have such plans. 
Burlington, North Carolina (Mr. Brandon is 
city manager of this city) developed such a plan 
with an outside consultant and keeps pay rates 
current by periodic checks with private in- 
dustry. Overtime Work: 94% of cities pay man- 
ual groups cash overtime. Equivalent time off 
is a popular method with white-collar groups. 
Leaves of Absence: Most cities give two weeks 
vacation a year; 20% give additional vacation 
after long terms of service. 80% of all cities 
provide 12-15 days paid sick leave a year, often 
allowing accumulation of such leave. Disability 
Insurance: This is properly regarded as a 
fringe benefit, even if required by law, since 
it adds to cost of hiring employees and _par- 
ticularly when employees are allowed to aug- 
ment it with sick leave. Safety Committees and 
Awards: Safety and accident prevention pro- 
grams materially reduce costs of doing work 
and are important to employee morale. Safety 
programs often result in improved physical 


conditions for the worker. Hospital and Surgi- 
cal Insurance: 70% of cities over 10,000 have 
this kind of insurance available to their em- 
ployees, and 17% pay all or part of the premium. 
Burlington pays half the cost of the employee's 
policy, and the employee may insure his family 
at his own expense. Life Insurance: 77 cities 
over 10,000 offer their employees group life in- 
surance coverage. For cities that share the cost, 
a guaranteed percentage return feature is avail- 
able. Sick and Accident Insurance: Such plans 
must be weighed carefully in light of com- 
munity practice and extent of bona fide illness 
among employees. Some companies believe it 
should be adopted only if a medical staff is 
provided to control claims. Malingering is a 
hazard. Credit Unions: 250 cities have state or 
federally chartered credit unions which pro- 
vide an employee savings and borrowing facil- 
ity. Because of their special membership, credit 
unions are usually able to charge lower in- 
terest rates and pay higher interest than com- 
mercial facilities. Retirement: 95% of all cities 
provide some type of retirement system and 
most of these cover all employees. A retirement 
system appears to be expected of any city. Per- 
sonnel Rules and Manual: Personnel rules are 
important regardless of the size of the city. 
Many cities enable employees to help develop 
such rules. A common practice is to publish 
an employee manual in addition to formal 
rules. 

The author reaches the conclusion that every 
city administrator should study fringe benefits 
allowed the employees and compare them with 
community practice. These benefits have defi- 
nite monetary value. Employees should know 
the value of their privileges and the employer 
should know the cost. Liberal fringe benefits 
help in recruiting good employees and reduc- 
ing turnover.—Horace Turner. 


Woops, J. P., “A Philosophy for the Em- 
ployee.” Advanced Management, June, 1953.— 
A mans’ philosophy is the thinking by which 
he lives. Broadly speaking, each of us is an 
employee whatever our occupation. So the 
philosophy of the employee is really the phi- 
losophy of the average man. There are four 
elements out of which to build a philosophy: 
Competition, self-interest, security, and group 
ideas. 1. Competition—The American idea of 
competition has been the most powerful force 
in our history and has caused more progress 
than any other idea in history. We have con- 
tests; we race; we bid on contracts; and we 
promote the factory hand to president of a 
corporation. However, we also have price fix- 
ing agreements, seniority rules, and subsidies. 
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Are the latter desirable changes in our philos- 
ophy? 2. Self-Interest—Substitute the word 
“selfishness” for the words “self-interest” and 
consider it as an admirable trait. Intelligent 
selfishness causes a man to care for himself and 
realize that he does well when his companions 
do well; it makes him see that sickness may 
come from sick neighbors. Stupid selfishness is 
not true self-interest. It is only stupidity. 3. 
Security—The security idea is of increasing im- 
portance in the philosophy of the employee. 
Retirement plans, group insurance, social se- 
curity are examples. Security is needed, but 
how much do we want and what kind? Do we 
want it planned and provided by the indi- 
vidual or by regulation from on high? Do we 
want security from having to compete? Security 
for laziness and inefficiency? Use too much se- 
curity in a philosophy and other elements must 
be sacrificed. 4. Group Idea—The group idea is 
as old as humanity. The group can give the in- 
dividual security, assistance, and a chance to 
compete. The fundamental group is our coun- 
try. But today we have an age of subgroups. 
We belong to unions, trade associations, and to 
lobbies. Each subgroup trys to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of its members oblivious to 
the rights of the national and all other sub- 
groups. When we live, work, think, and vote 
with a group—where is the man? Danger to 
the rights of the individual now comes from 
the groups formed to promote the rights of the 
individual. In building a philosophy from the 
four elements above, the problem is how much 
of each to use. The man who has built his 
philosophy can consider three ways of living: 
Capitalism which gives high place to compe- 
tition and self-interest; Socialism which exalts 
security; or Communism which exalts the 
group, degrades the man, and is the group idea 
turned malignant.--William Veeder. 


Executive Development 


WarteE, WILLIAM H., Jr., “The Transients,” 
Fortune, May, 1953.—Beneath the antennaes of 
the box-like houses in our new suburban com- 
munities live the future business managers of 
our society. They are the junior executives, re- 


search workers, young corporation lawyers, en- 
gineers, salesmen—they are between 25 and 
go, are organization men, and on the move. No 
longer is the man who leaves home the excep- 
tion in American society, but rather “the key 
to it.” The management man is the man who 
left home for college and kept on going. It is 
this salaried nomad who will have, the greatest 
impact upon the future of American society. 
Mobility of the American people is on the in- 
crease and organization people are moving the 
most. Not only in industry but in government, 
the military, and even in the professions, the 
college man sees his future more and more in 
terms of a salaried position in an organization. 
Along with the shift to the organization, expan- 
sion and decentralization of industry has 
brought with it increased movement of person- 
nel within the organization. In spite of the “col- 
lege to grave security” offered by large organi- 
zations, there is more job switching than ever 
before. Reasons for switching appear to boil 
down to a “sense of ceiling in one job and the 
need for more self expression through an- 
other.” Yet, the ability of the individual to 
move on is necessary not only to the individual 
but to the organization in acting as a “‘counter- 
force against the tendency for an organization 
to inbreed itself into a static, encompassing 
bureaucracy.” Being able to move acts as a 
safety valve for the tensions that are created in 
any dynamic organization. Some feel the mana- 
gerial class will become an inbred elite more 
and more closed to outsiders. The diffusion of 
culture has broken down social barriers, has 
greatly expanded the middle-class and flung 
wide the doors to managerial careers. Income 
and prestige differences between the manage- 
rial and other groups is largely disappearing. 
But perhaps the greatest barrier to the develop- 
ment of a national managerial elite is the lack 
of common social goals. Though common skills 
and professional techniques have been de- 
veloped, a collective sense of direction—a com- 
mon ideology is lacking. The rootlessness and 
tensions from the ever-growing transiency of 
the managerial group may produce severe con- 
sequences, or at least signal changes in our so- 
cial structure.—John W. Proctor. 
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They Came For An Interview 





, 
Well, I have four brothers It’s not exactly what I had in If you think I should try it... 
here,and they like it... mind... <<. 














You want me to run that Sure! The foreman’s my Tell me more about the job. 
machine? uncle. 





I want you to know, I’ve had Is the job still open? Why, I know all the girls in 
ten years’ experience. that department! 


Reproduced with the permission of the Editor from Winchester Life, August, 1953, a monthly magazine of, by, and for 
the New Haven employees of Olin Industries, Inc. Pictures are children of Olin employees. 
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